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Daniel Webster and the Erie 


WHEN Daniel Webster, in 388 any with President Fillmore, first rode 
over the “ Picturesque Erie,”’ in 1851, it is recorded that the great 
statesman insisted on riding on an open platform car, seated iné spel de easy 
rocking-chair, in order that he might b “ee -r view the magnificent scenery. 
GEEN to- -day thro jg wags ind of cars which afford eve ery cx on- 
eivable luxury, these rious Splits ses lose none of their effec 
tiveness. Direct route to ‘Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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The Vicissitudes of 
Evangeline 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening words— 





“T wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, 
because that is evidently what I shall become now. I read 
in a book about it; it is being nice-looking and having 
nothing to live on.” 

This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 
charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 
in this new volume by the same author, 
and they will find here the same deli- 
cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


HE author of “ The Conqueror” 
and “Rulers of Kings” has 
written nothing which so powerfully 
portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 
tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 
cution, at times intensely dramatic, 
they recall the work of Maupassant. 
The stories cover a wide variety of 
are 


subjects and all refreshingly 


original. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 































Ohe 
Slanderers 


By WARWICK DEEPING 












HE “star-crossed lovers ” whose 
romance fills these pages are 
drawn into the. toils of a sordid, 
gossiping community where _ the 
tongue of slander does its worst, 
bringing about an engrossing situa- 
tion in an unusually strong slit, The 
tale takes a poetic turn among 
English fields and hedge-rows, and 
readers who have delighted in Mr. 
Deeping’s former books will here 
find the same charm of style and 
story that marked those romances of 
medizeval days. 
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COMMENT 


Wuat, precisely, is the situation in which the Dominican 
Republic has been placed by our Senate’s failing to ratify the 
treaty concluded by President Moraes with the United 
States? Under the award made last summer by the arbitrators 
appointed by a special agreement made by our State Depart- 
ment with the Dominican government, any or all of the cus- 
tom-houses at Puerto Plata, Monte Cristi, Sanchez, and 
Samana, or of such additional custom-houses as may be ecre- 
ated on the north shore of Santo Domingo within limits de- 
fined by the award, may be placed in charge of an American 
agent, who shall collect the revenues thereof for the account 
of the Santo Domingo Improvement Company until the sum 
of money adjudged by the arbitrators to be due shall have 
been paid. In pursuance of this award, an American agent 
is now collecting customs revenues at Puerto Plata and Monte 
Cristi. On the receipts of certain other Santo Domingo 
custom-houses the Belgian, Italian, and French governments 
have liens, but they have not acquired, by agreement with 
the Dominican Executive, the right to enforce those liens by 
means of their own agents. For a time after the Senate’s 
omission to ratify the treaty with Santo Domingo it was ap- 
prehended that the three governments named would, by naval 
demonstrations, extort from President Moraes permission to 
administer the custom-houses the receipts of which have 
been mortgaged. 


It appears, however, that on Saturday, March 25, the 
representatives of France, Belgium, and other European 
powers at the Dominican capital, declared themselves will- 
ing to enter into an agreement with Mr. Dawson, the 
United States minister at Santo Domingo, that an Amer- 
ican citizen may be appointed temporary receiver of the Do- 
minican customs revenues, under the stipulation that he shall 
turn over 45 per cent. of the net receipts to the Dominican 
Executive, retaining the other 55 per cent. in trust for 
eventual distribution among the foreign bondholders, pro- 
vided the United States Senate shall ratify next autumn the 
treaty referred to it by Mr. Roosevett. Should the Senate 
definitely refuse to sanction the treaty, the American agent 
would forthwith hand over to the Dominican Executive the 
55 per cent. withheld for the purpose of satisfying bondholders. 
This provisional arrangement will be applicable, of course, 
only to ecustom-houses not included within the limits marked 
out by the award of the arbitrators in the ease of the Santo 
Domingo Company. The President on March 28 directed 
Mr. Dawson to agree to it. He directed the Secretary of 
War to suggest suitable men for nomination as collectors by 
the President of the Santo Dominican Republic, and_ to 
designate a bank in New York in which the funds gathered 
shall be deposited. Senators Lopce and Spooner are said to 
have acquiesced in the President’s action. Meanwhile Profess- 
or HoLienper has been sent by Mr. RoosEvELt to Santo Do- 
mingo for the purpose of ascertaining in an informal way to 
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what extent the claims of European creditors are based upon 
value received by the alleged debtor. Not, of course, that Mr. 
RoosEvELT arrogates the right to adjudge by his personal fiat 
the amounts owing to foreign creditors; he simply wishes to 
learn what claims ought, on prima facie grounds, to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

At the hour when we write, President Castro, of Venezuela, 
has declined to grant Minister Bowern’s demand that the 
O.cotT case and the Bermudez case be referred to arbitra- 
tion. He points out that the Otcorr ease has already been 
disposed of by an arbiter regularly appointed, and that as a 
final judicial decision has not yet been rendered against the 
Bermudez Asphalt Company, it cannot be alleged that there 
has been a denial of justice. The Caracas Executive has also 
threatened to treat as forfeited the franchise and other prop- 
erty of a French cable company. He has declined, moreover, 
to give redress for the confiscation of certain coal-mines near 
Bolivar, which had been leased to an Italian company. The 
Venezuelan President has never been accused of inattention 
to his own interests, and it is therefore unreasonable to 
suppose that, after the lesson so recently administered to him 
by the blockading powers, he would deliberately provoke the 
United States, France, and Italy, unless he supposed himself 
to have taken an adequate precaution against the exercise of 
coercion on their part. The precaution to which we refer is 
obviously an application of the maxim Divide et impera. With 
the aim of setting his creditors a-quarrelling, he authorized 
his fiseal agent, Vice-President Vetutint, who has been for 
some time in Europe, to sign a contract by which the Caracas 
government agreed to recognize as valid Venezuelan bonds 
amounting in the aggregate to $28,600,000, now held in Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Holland, and Belgium. These 
bonds, which were issued at different times and on different 
terms, are to be refunded at 4 per cent., and the payment of 
the said interest and of a sinking-fund is to be guaranteed 
by the appropriation of 60 per cent. of the duties of seven 
Venezuelan custom-houses, La Guayra and Puerto Cabello not 
being included, because 30 per cent. of their revenues is al- 
ready set aside for the payment of foreign creditors, whose 
claims have been adjudged valid under the protocol signed at 
the time of the blockade. As soon as the claims arising 
under the protocol, which are not likely to exceed $10,000,000, 
shall have been liquidated, and all the customs income of La 
Guayra and Puerto Cabello shall be at the disposal of the 
Caracas government, 25 per cent. thereof is to be set apart as 
additional security for the payment of interest and sinking- 
fund on the bonds ($28,600,000) covered by the VeE.LuTINI 
agreement. 

In pursuance of this contract, which, by the way, has 
been signed, it is to be presumed that agents of the bond- 
holders interested will be placed in charge of the custom- 
houses immediately concerned. How, then, would the United 
States be able to satisfy claims arising out of the OLcoTT 
ease, or the Bermudez case, even if these should be adjudged 
valid by arbitration? The only customs revenue remaining to 
the Caracas government is 70 per cent. of the net receipts at 
La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, and 40 per cent. of the net 
receipts at seven other custom-houses. Under the cireum- 
stanees it’ would not retain means adequate to the main- 
tenance of the normal internal administration, and would be 
unable to make reparation for the grievances of which Amer- 
ican, French, and Italian citizens complain. It could only 
pay the new creditors by a cession of territory, which the 
Monroe doctrine forbids us to permit. On the face of things, 
it looks as if Castro had put himself in a position where he 
-an plead non possumus to future American claimants for dam- 
ages. But we imagine that, in response to the request of our 
State Department, the British and German Foreign Offices 
will insist that the European bondholders should allow Amer- 
ican creditors to share the benefits accruing under the VELU- 
TINI agreement. 


During the week ending March 25, the most sensational item 
of news received concerning the war in the Far East was the 
official computation of the troops and supplies forwarded to 
Manchuria since the beginning of the contest. It has been 
estimated by well-informed persons that at the opening of 
February, 1904, the Russian force in Manchuria, including 
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the garrisons of Port Arthur and Vladivostok, and the guards 
of the Manchurian branches of the Siberian Railway, com- 
prised about 80,000. Now, according to the figures published by 
the St. Petersburg War Office, there were delivered at Harbin 
during the ensuing thirteen months more than 774,500 officers 
and soldiers, upwards of 1500 guns, more than 146,000 horses, 
and 351,000 tons of stores. It follows, of course, that the aggre- 
gate of the Russian troops already present within the area of 
hostilities in the first week of February, 1904, or since des- 
patched thither, must have exceeded 850,000. If it be true, 
then, that General Linevitcu now has at his command no more 
than 300,000 effectives, including railway guards and the 
Vladivostok garrisons, the Russians must have lost from dis- 
ease, or in killed, wounded, and prisoners some 550,000 men in 
the course of a single year’s campaign. These figures prob- 
ably credit Linevircu with more effective strength than he 
actually possesses. It is doubtful if he has at his disposal in 
the field 200,000 men adequately supplied with guns and am- 
munition. 


It is now generally admitted that the Russians cannot 
hold Harbin if they are forced back to that point, and 
that, if they are to make a stand at all, it must be con- 
siderably southward, along the Sungari line, for the Japa- 
nese eastern army under General Kurokt is threatening Kirin, 
which, once occupied, would enable him to isolate Vladivos- 
tok, while the Japanese western army under General Oxu 
and General Noct might break up the railway running from 
Lake Baikal to Harbin, and thus cut off Lrvevircu from his 
base of reinforcements and supplies. Confronted with such 
a situation, every reasonable man in St. Petersburg hopes that 
peace will be made as speedily as possible, and we are told 
that Nicuoxas II. is at last inclined to go part of the way 
in that direction. 


The most important incident that has taken place in France 
since M. Rouvirr succeeded M. Comses in the Premiership, 
is the passage of the Military Service bill, which, in the week 
ending March 25, received President Louset’s signature and 
became a law. It is well known that this measure reduces 
the compulsory term of service under the colors from three 
years to two. In other words, the burden imposed upon French 
industry by the conscription system is lessened by one-third. 
This is not the only important change made by the bill, how- 
ever. All of the exemptions are abolished by the operation 
of which a considerable fraction of the able-bodied males 
within the military age have hitherto escaped conscription. 
Moreover, the highly educated young men intended for the 
liberal professions who, hitherto, have been required to spend 
only one year under the colors, must now during a second year 
hold themselves in readiness to act as officers of the reserve. 
It is by no means certain that hereafter the term of service 
may not be further shortened in the case of all French con- 
scripts, inasmuch as, in the judgment of many French mil- 
itary experts, a single year of active service suffices to trans- 
form a civilian into an efficient officer. 


Other measures to which the Rouvier ministry is pledged 
are the abolition of the Concordat and the income tax. A mo- 
tion to postpone the separation of Church and state until after 
the general election in 1906, which would thus become a sort 
of referendum, was defeated in the Chamber of Deputies by 
an immense majority. The Chamber also refused to sus- 
pend discussion of the bill until a report upon it could be 
secured from a commission to be made up of delegates from 
the Catholic, Protestant, and Israelite clergy. Inasmuch, 
however, as a good many members of the bloc—as the hetero- 
geneous combination at the back of the Rovvier cabinet is 
called—are known to regard with some misgiving the effect 
on the peasantry of the proposed withdrawal of state support 
from religion, it is probable enough that the severity of the 
bill, as originally formulated, will be mitigated to some ex- 
tent. For example, although church buildings will be de- 
clared the property of the state, the clergy may be permitted 
to oceupy them free of charge, and the present stipends may 
be paid to the existing bishops and priests, so long as they 
live. Thus only the ecclesiastics appointed to fill vacancies 
would have to depend for their support upon their parishion- 
ers, and the new burden imposed by the abolition of the Con- 
cordat would be felt only gradually by the peasantry. As for 
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the income tax, the bill embodying the Premier’s views is 
likely to undergo a good deal of reconstruction before it meets 
with the approval of both Houses of the French Parliament. 
It will be remembered that the Senate threw out a similar 
measure which the Bourceois cabinet had carried through the 
Chamber of Deputies. At present, however, the Senate is 
more amenable to ministerial pressure than it was then. 


Mr. Leonarp De Borpb, a student of constitutional law at 
Wabash College, writes to us from Crawfordsville, Indiana, to 
put an interesting query. Recalling the fact that some au- 
thorities—Burcerss, for instance—regard as too cumbrous and 
difficult the prescribed modes—there are two of them—oi 
amending the Constitution of the United States, while others, 
including Srory and Coo.tey, have been inclined to consider 
them almost ideal, he desires us to indicate in which direction, 
so far as we can judge, the consensus of opinion among states- 
men and students tends at the present time. We answer that 
there is not now, as there never has been since the Federal 
government under the Constitution became operative, a con- 
sensus on the part of men whose opinions could be called au- 
thoritative as to the question whether the prescribed modes 
of amending the Constitution of the United States err in 
respect of excessive rigidity. A good many years have elapsed 
since any one accused them of excessive flexibility: it is, in- 
deed, well known that our Constitution is more rigid than 
the organic law of any other country. Thus, what passes for a 
Constitution in the United Kingdom can be amended by an 
act of Parliament; the organic law of the Third French Re- 
public, adopted in 1875, can be revised by the two Houses of 
Parliament meeting in joint session at Versailles; it seems 
now to be acknowledged, also, that the Statuto, or Constitu- 
tion, of the Italian monarchy ean be changed by an ordinary 
law. In the eyes of nearly all European statesmen, and by 
most American statesmen of Federalist proclivities, our Con- 
stitution is altogether too rigid—that is to say, does not re- 
spond with sufficient pliability to the national will. Curiously 
enough, our Constitution was denounced for the opposite 
fault of undue pliability by its opponents in 1788 and by the 
anti-Federalists afterwards. They maintained that, from this 
point of view, it compared unfavorably with the Articles of 
Confederation which it superseded, and which could only be 
amended by the unanimous consent of the thirteen constituent 
States. 


At the present time, as we have said, however, nobody 
can pretend that our Federal Constitution is too elastic, 
in view of the attempts at emendation. Of the two methods 
for amendment provided by the organic law itself, the first, 
to wit, the calling of a national convention, similar to that 
held at Philadelphia in 1787, on the applications of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the States, has never been employed, 
although in 1861 there was a strong pressure for such a con- 
vention as a means of averting the civil war. Hitherto re- 
course has always been made to the alternative method, that, 
namely, of submitting to the States amendments adopted by 
a coneurrent vote of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress. 
In the first century of the Federal government more than 1900 
amendatory resolutions were proposed in Congress, out of 
all which only nineteen ever received the adhesion of two- 
thirds of both Houses. Of the nineteen, only fifteen have 
actually been added to the Constitution, and these fifteen are 
the outcome of two periods of heated discussion—1787 to 
1802, and 1865 to 1869. The ratification of the three recon- 
struction amendments by the required number of States 
(three-fourths) was brought about only by the application of 
tremendous pressure on the part of the Federal government 
upon the States which had been in rebellion. As Mr. A. B. 
Tart has pointed out, the Eleventh Amendment, relating to 
the Federal judiciary, although it was passed by both Houses 
of Congress almost unanimously in 1794, had to wait nearly 
four years for ratification. In 1803 President JEFFERSON 
urged the adoption of a constitutional amendment covering 
the annexation of Louisiana, but he could not even get it 
introduced. An amendment prohibiting the granting of titles 
of nobility by States, though it passed both Houses of Con- 
gress with little difficulty in 1810, could secure but twelve of 
the necessary thirteen State ratifications. In 1861 the so- 
ealled “Corwin amendment,” intended to prevent secession 
by a compromise, was passed by two-thirds of both Houses, 
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but was ratified by only three States. With these facts be- 
fore us, we incline to coneur with those students of our con- 
stitutional history who hold that our Constitution, if it err 
at all, errs on the side of excessive rigidity. 





Delaware’s Legislature has adjourned, and the lawmakers 
of that State will not reassemble until 1907. Meanwhile that 
commonwealth will have but a single United States Senator. 
Two years hence there will be two Senators to be chosen— 
one for six years, the other for four. The report is current 
that during the last political campaign Chairman Corre.- 
you, of the Republican Campaign Committee, requested 
Appicks to make such a contribution as would assure 
the election of Republican Presidential electors and of a Re- 
publican Representative. Appicks having failed to comply 
with the request, Colonel H. A. Dupont, a member of the 
“Regular ” faction, is said to have contributed $52,000, on 
the understanding that the “Union ” Republicans would co- 
operate with the “ Regulars” to return one of the latter to 
the United States Senate. Owing to the recalcitrant posi- 
tion taken by Appicks and a few of the legislators who re- 
mained faithful to him, the compact could not be carried out. 
It is probable that two years hence AppicKs will be eliminated 
from the situation, and that a bargain will be made between 
the two factions, by which each of them will get one Senator. 


We pointed out at the time that the amendments made by 
the Senate, largely at Mr. Lopce’s instigation, to the Hay- 
Bonp reciprocity treaty with Newfoundland would probably 
render the convention unacceptable to the other signatory. 
The Newfoundland government evidently holds the Gloucester 
fishermen chargeable with the position taken by Senator 
Lopcr, for it has abruptly withdrawn the concession, hitherto 
provisionally granted, of the privilege to take bait in New- 
foundland waters, or to buy it from Newfoundland fishermen. 
The value of this privilege may be estimated by the fact that, 
by the Halifax award of 1877, this country was obliged to pay 
$5,000,000 in order to enjoy it for ten years. It is now worth 
much more than it was twenty-eight vears ago, and it remains 
to be seen whether the Gloucester fishing indnstry ean be 
prosecuted profitably under the newly created disabilities. The 
Senators who brought about the amendment of the treaty 
seem to have taken for granted that the Newfoundland fish- 
ermen could not afford to lose the income derived from the 
selling of bait, but a partially equivalent source of profit 
might be opened to them if Newfoundland would agree to 
enter the Canadian Dominion. 


The opposition to the acceptance by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions of a gift of $100,000 
from Mr. Joun D. Rock&reLuer has been very interesting. It 
found its first formal expression in a protest signed by Con- 
gregational ministers, and forwarded to the American Board, 
which sets forth that the Standard Oil Company, of which Mr. 
RockkEFELLER is the head, “stands before the public under re- 
peated and recent formidable indictments in specifie terms 
for methods which are morally iniquitous and socially de- 
structive,” and that the acceptance of such a gift involves the 
constituents of the Board in a relation implying honor toward 
the donor, and subjects the Board to the charge of ignoring 
the moral issues involved. The protest set all the newspapers 
talking, and led a great many of the preachers to express 
their views. The views, as published, seemed to be pretty 
equally divided. Not the Congregational ministers alone, but 
ministers of all the Protestant communions, and some Roman 
Catholic, and some Jewish, clergymen have taken part. The 
most weighty clerical opinion favorable to the protestants 
was that of Dr. Wasutxcton G LappEeN, of Columbus, Ohio, 
moderator of the General Council of Congregational Churches, 
who opposed accepting the gift. 


Of course the Board will take the money. It could not 
reasonably do anything else. Whether all Mr. RocKEFELLER’S 
wealth was lawfully acquired is matter of opinion. There is 
no question that much more than $100,000 of it was gath- 
ered by means that no moralist would venture to condemn. 
Neither is there any doubt that it is legally his. Beyond 
that the Board could not well go. It could not investigate the 
processes by which he got rich and bring in a verdict as to 
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the ethics of them, and it could not reject his gift because of 
“recent formidable indictments in specific terms for methods 
which are morally iniquitous.” Indictments of that sort are 
too vague for the Board’s guidance. And it could not justly 
decline the gift without investigation. If it did so, it might 
reasonably be asked to issue a black list of persons whose 
money it would prefer not to receive, so as to save intending 
donors the mortification of a rebuff. We should want to 
know whether Mr. Joun W. Gates’s money would be ae- 
ceptable to the heathen, and Mr. Tuomas Lawson’s, and 
whether the imputation of having bought votes would make 
Senator Ciark or Mr. Appicks ineligible as a maintainer of 
missionaries. No, there was nothing whatever for the Board 
to do except to take in Mr. Rockereiuer’s dollars, and say 
Thank you! Nor do we doubt that the Board will feel heart- 
ily the thanks that it will express. 


Not only the American Board should accept Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER’S gift, but anything that can be done to encourage 
him to distribute his wealth ought to be done. Jle has mar- 
vellous talent as an accumulator, but as a distributor he has 
not yet shown any near approach to genius. He is a fair 
giver, willing enough, apparently, but slow to be convinced 
of the expediency of considerable transfers of money. The 
lavishness of disbursement for philanthropic ends which his 
present fiscal predicament calls for he seems not, at his age, 
to have the mental and physical energy to plan and direct. 
Perhaps his son will be more nearly equal to a task for which 
he has had a better training than the father, but mean- 
while the RockeFrkLLer situation, and others that are like it, 
abound in economic interest. The possessors of enormous 
American fortunes in our day seem to have no definite, stated 
duties. They have no bands of retainers to keep ready for a 
king’s service, no marches to defend, no robber bands to seat- 
ter, except as they may find them in the legislatures. They 
have the revenues of princes without responsibility for the 
subjects from whose labor their revenues come. They are 
taxed, but far from heavily. Uncle Sam spends five hundred 
millions a year to make home happy for us all, and the 
States and cities spend boundless millions more. After gen- 
tlemen with steady incomes of twenty or thirty millions a 
year have contributed modestly to these funds, there seems to 
be no very rigid necessity for them to vex their minds further 
about anything more essential to the public welfare than 
whether they shall have boiled eggs or dropped eggs with their 
breakfast coffee. 

Secretary Hay was far from strong when he took ship 
from New York for Naples on March 18. Word came from 
the Azores that he was already much better when the ship 
reached there. For the time being he seems to be a used- 
up man, but we do not understand that those best informed 
doubt that with due rest and temporary relief from the cus- 
tody of the Big Stick he will regain his strength and energy. 
Possibly Mr. Hay does not thrive as well on contention and 
overwork as the President does. He has been quoted as say- 
ing that he has a fatal disease, to wit, old age. But he has 
not got it yet; he is only threatened with it. He is about 
sixty-seven. A man of his experience could not well be 
younger than that. We look for his early return in restored 
health to a better climate than ours was when he left it. 

Tf the bill now before the New York Legislature for chan- 
ging the method of compiling the Appellate Division reports 
ever reaches Governor Hiactxs, we hope it may get no farther. 
These reports have long been well handled by Mr. Marcus 
T. Hwy, the official reporter, at no cost to the State. The 
La Ruer-Cosr bill provides for a Supreme Court reporter, 
to be paid $5000 a year by the State. This expense being 
thus assumed, the reports may be sold to lawyers at an esti- 
mated cost of sixty-five cents a volume. Mr. Hvn’s reports 
cost two dollars a volume, and the sale of them pays him about 
$10,000 a vear. The advantages contemplated by the proposed 
bill include the creation of a new office with a fair salary, 
and the putting off on to the State of the chief part of an 
expense that now falls wholly on lawyers. The possible 
disadvantages are the loss of a moderately profitable employ- 
ment to Mr. Hun, and the chance that the work would not 
in future be done as well as he has done it. Whether this 
bill bears any relation to the action of Mr. Hun in the late 
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campaign in communicating to the public his favorable 
opinion of the integrity and capacity of Judge D-Capy Her- 
RICK we do not know. 

The American Academy of Fine Arts in Rome is ten years 
old. It provides a three-year postgraduate course of instruc- 
tion for architects, sculptors, painters, and musicians. Its 
beneficiaries are selected by competition. It is a satisfaction 
to note the hopeful condition of this promising nursery of 
taste and artistic knowledge. It has bought itself a good home 
—the Villa Miraflori—at Rome, and its call for an endowment 
of a million dollars has already brought in $600,000, and is 
sure to fetch the rest very soon. 





Mr. Carnecie says his library business is falling off, and 
that he has begun to have business relations with the small 
colleges. That is good news for the small colleges. He says 
men do not own millions; it is the millions that own the men. 
Nobody, not the poorest poet, scribe, or preacher, talks more 
to edification about money and its drawbacks than Mr. Car- 
NEGIE does. And he makes a wonderful approach to living 
up to his expressed opinions. We do not expect to see him 
hole out ahead in his match against encroaching wealth, but 
his approaches are remarkable; yes, very. 

It is matter of common report, duly attested by printer’s 
ink, that leading Republican lawyers in New York, with 
Mr. Roor as their spokesman, lately urged Judge Parker 
to accept a nomination for Supreme Court Judge this fall, 
assuring him that if he would do so, Governor Hiaatns would 
appoint him to succeed Justice Van Brunt, whose retirement 
on December 31 will leave vacant the seat of the presiding 
justice of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in 
this city. This appointment would mean a place of high 
distinction and a salary of $17,500, the highest paid an Amer- 
ican judge. The compliment so paid to Judge PARKER was 
exceedingly handsome, and could not but have gratified him, 
as the news of it has gratified his friends. But it seems 
that he declined the offer, expressing his thanks, and saying 
that when he left the bench last summer he left it not to 
return. The five million Democrats who lately voted for Judge 
Parker, and who began to get interested in him as a man 
and a politician, will rejoice that he has chosen to remain 
in the ring. For him to return to the bench would have been 
virtually to renounce active participation in party polities 
in the future. We are glad he is not content to do that. We 
will watch with lively interest his progress and development 
as a campaign speaker and party counsellor. 


The Critic points out that the best-known woman writers 
of our day are not college graduates. That is not especially 
significant. The fashion of sending girls to college is com- 
paratively new and is not yet fully established as a fashion 
that is generally profitable. The best-known women writers 
of the day had passed the educational period before going to 
college ceased to be an eccentricity in women. We are not quite 
sure it has yet entirely ceased to be something of an eccen- 
tricity. It is almost a matter of course now for parents 
who have a fairly likely boy and wish to give him “ every 
advantage ” to send him to college, but it is still far from 
being a matter of course for solicitous parents to take the 
same course with their likely girls. Many parents still have 
no use for colleges for their girls. With those who don’t 
object to girls’ colleges per se it depends upon the girl—her 
turn of mind, health, and inelination—whether she goes or 
not. The girls’ colleges do not yet by a great deal come as 
near getting the pick of the girls as the men’s colleges come to 
getting the pick of the boys. The best-known women writers 
are writers of stories. Scholarship does not help very much 
in story-writing. There must be edueation, of course, but the 
knowledge that helps story-writers and the practice that makes 
them perfect are the fruit largely of thought taken outside of 
study hours. 

Much more notable than that the best-known women writers 
are not college-bred is it that Scorr, THackEray, DICKENS, 
Marx Twarn, Bret Harte, Howewts, James, CaBLe, KIpiinc, 
Avpricu, R. H. Davis, Conran, pu Maurier, Westcott, F. 
Horxktnson Suiru, and Lew WALLAce were not college grad- 
uates. Any reader may extend the list at his convenience. 
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STEVENSON went to college, and by his own declaration was 
a very lazy student. Boorn Tarkineton was at Princeton. 
Jack Lonpon was connected for a short time with the Uni- 
versity of California. Secretary Hay is a graduate of Brown. 
HawtHorne went to Bowdoin and Hotmes to Harvard. 
Wixston Cuurcnitt went through the Naval Academy. Col- 
lege education does not make story-writers of either men or 
women. Imagination is a gift: the art of writing is largely 
a gift. In order to tell stories well it is almost necessary to 
have stories to tell. That involves seeing the larger world 
as Kipning and Conrap have seen it, or weaving together one’s 
knowledge and one’s imaginings, as STEVENSON wove them, 
or possessing the gift of close observation combined with other 
gifts, like Mary WILKINS and most of the best of the woman 
story-tellers. There will be more college men in the present 
and succeeding generation of American story-writers than in 
the last, because college education is much more prevalent; 
but whether more of the future women writers will come out 
of the colleges is harder to predict. For the time being 
college education for girls is not bewilderingly popular either 
with parents who have the choice of all methods, or with girls 
to whom all opportunities are open. No one can yet say 
that it is going to be the rule among the well-to-do to send 
their girls to college as it now is to send the boys. 


Mr. James Bryce, returning to this country after twenty 
years’ absence and looking to see wherein the America he finds 
differs from that which he last saw, is struck first of all— 
as he says in the Outlook—by our country’s prodigious ma- 
terial development. Industrial growth advances more swiftly 
than ever. Farms have turned to villages; villages to cities; 
cities have stretched out long arms of suburbs. Every class 
to him seems richer than the corresponding class abroad. 
Huge fortunes are far more numerous than elsewhere: the 
absence of pauperism is remarkable (he seems not to have met 
Mr. Rosert Hunter); people in so-called “ moderate cireum- 
stances ” live less simply than they did, and have more money 
than persons of corresponding estate in Europe. Life is 
easier pecuniarily, but there is no abatement of its stress. 
We still hustle terribly and seem to thrive on it. Wealth 
means more in this age than it ever meant before. There 
is more of it here than anywhere else, and, naturally, the 
pursuit of it dwarfs all other interests. Business is king. 
So it is coming to be in England and Germany, but here 
more conspicuously than elsewhere. 


The trusts have come since Mr. Bryce was here last, and 
the labor-unions have strengthened their organizations to 
meet them. Individualism has been constrained to turn to 
solidarity. With the enormous growth of manufactures and 
the improvement of farm machinery has come a general dis- 
position to migrate from the country to the towns. We are 
becoming a people subject to city influences, and that is a 
change, but one that is unavoidable. Mr. Bryce wonders 
how the increased nervous strain will affect our natural vigor. 
It will make a difference, but he is not sure the difference 
will be a loss. He is impressed and astonished by the im- 
mense development of the higher education here: the improve- 
ment in colleges, the marked increase in the number of first- 
rate universities, and the increased number of people who go 
to college, and the strength of the tie between the colleges 
and their graduates. Touching slightly on art and letters, 
he feels a change in the spirit of the books produced, but does 
not analyze it. Literary criticism is better than it was; the 
love of poetry and of art are more widespread than ever before; 
we have far more good pictures than we had, and show an 
ardor for the investigation of various dry subjects. But 
serious books find no larger sale than they did twenty years ago. 
Magazines are more read than books, as is happening also 
in England. The momentous increase of public interest in 
athletic sports impresses Mr. Bryce a good deal. He points 
out that it is an interest which we share with England, but 
which has spread to no other country. In spite of divorce, 
he thinks our moral standard rather higher than that of west- 
ern Europe. He applauds the village-improvement societies 
and the growth of parks, and deplores with feeling the pall 
of smoke over Niagara and the intrusion of factories along 
its banks. Admiring the new gowns of our college professors 
and judges, and passing by some subtler differences that need 
fuller treatment, he reserves polities for a second paper. 























































The Motives and Aims of the Confederate 
Soldier 


Ir is, perhaps, too early to forecast the final verdict of history 
on the organizers and promoters of the movement which resulted 
in the formation of the Southern Confederacy, but we do not hesi- 
tate to say that, in our opinion, no one has come nearer to fore- 
casting it than did the Rev. Dr. RANDoLpH Harrison McKrm, the 
well-known rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C., 
in an oration which he, himself an ex-Confederate, delivered at 
the fourteenth annual reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, 
and which has lately been published in a pamphlet. No student 
of our civil war can afford to overlook the pages in which, after 
examining the view commonly taken at the North of the course 
pursued by the Southern States in 1861, the author proceeds to 
set forth the grounds for the startling, and at first sight para- 
doxical, assertion that the cause for which the Confederates fought 
was, after all, not lost, but gained, because they contributed 
immensely to the fortification of the principle of local self-gov- 
ernment, and to the demonstration that, although the Union 
may be indissoluble, the States within it are indestructible. 

The facts undoubtedly justify Dr. McKim’s prefatory averment 
that the conception of the origin and character of the secession 
movement, which hitherto has most widely commended itself to 
the popular mind at the North, may be summed up in four propo- 
sitions. First, that the secession of the cotton States was the 
outcome of a conspiracy on the part of a few leaders, and not the 
genuine expression of the wishes and convictions of the inhab- 
itants, considered as a whole. .Secondly, that the act whereby the 
Southern States withdrew from the Union was an act of disloy- 
alty to the Constitution and of treason to the United States gov- 
ernment. Thirdly, that the people of the South were not attached 
to the Union, and were eager to seize upon an excuse for its dis- 
solution. Fourthly, that the South plunged into a desperate war 
for the purpose of perpetuating slavery, and made that institu- 
tion the corner-stone of the new confederacy which it sought to 
establish. On the first of these propositions Dr. McKim wastes 
but little time, for the reason that Mr. Rnopes, the latest, and, in 
some respects, the ablest, historian of the civil war, acknowledges 
frankly that the withdrawal of the cotton States from the Union 
had the support of an overwhelming majority of their inhabitants. 
Instead of there being a conspiracy to mislead them, he says, the 
Southern community was in advance of its ostensible standard- 
bearer. He declares that had not Davis, ToompBs, and BENJAMIN 
advocated secession, the people would have chosen other leaders. 
As to the second and widely accepted proposition, namely, that 
the Southern States, in withdrawing from the Union, were guilty 
of disloyalty to the Constitution and of treason to the United 
States government, Dr. McKim recognizes that the question is 
no longer practical, but thoroughly academic. The right of se- 
cession, if it ever existed, exists no longer. When LEE surrendered 
at Appomattox the right of secession was forever forfeited. To 
admit, however, that the right of secession does not exist to-day 
is not to admit that it did not exist in 1861. On the contrary, 
Dr. McKim maintains that it did exist, and that its upholders had 
upon their side, logically and historically, an overwhelming weight 
of evidence. There were current in 1860 two interpretations of 
the Constitution, one affirming and the other denying it to be a 
“compact,” and no fair-minded person will dispute on a priori 
grounds the right of the South to follow the interpretation which 
she believed to be the true one, especially when the fact is re- 
called that she had been the chief builder of the Constitution. As 
a Massachusetts historian, Mr. Joun Fiske, has pointed out, of 
the five great men who moulded the nation, four were sons of 
the South, namely, WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, MADISON, and Mar- 
SHALL, and of these four, three are on record as declaring that 
the Constitution was a “compact” between the States, and that 
those States were independent sovereignties. The evidence for 
this interesting statement will be found set forth by Dr. McKim 
in a footnote. Not content with showing that the Southern in- 
terpretation of the Constitution had been transmitted from WAsH- 
INGTON, JEFFERSON, and Mapison, Dr. McKim goes on to remind 
us that it had also been accepted and preached by the leaders of 
opinion in the New England States for a long period, not less than 
forty years, after the adoption of our Federal organic law. SAMUEL 
ADAMS objected to the preamble to the Constitution for the very 
reason, he said, that “I stumble at the threshold; I meet a na- 
tional government instead of a Federal Union of sovereign States.” 
To overcome this objection, Governor Hancock brought in the 
Tenth Amendment as to the reservation to the States of all pow- 
ers not expressly delegated to the general government. The dogmas 
which, after 1830, came to be associated with WEBSTER’S name, had 
two or three decades previously no advocates in New England. 
There was no warrant for the assertion made by DANTEL WEBSTER, 
in his replies to HAYNE and CaLnown, that the terms “ compact ” 
and “ confederacy ” were unknown to the fathers, and belonged to 
a “new vocabulary” invented to uphold the theory of State sov- 
ereignty, because they “ would imply the right of secession.” As 
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a matter of fact, in 1787, Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, speaking 
in the constitutional convention, said that “if nine out of thir- 
teen States can dissolve the compact [he was speaking of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation], six out of nine will be just as able to dis- 
solve the new one hereafter.” GoUVERNEUR Morris in the same 
convention repeatedly described the Constitution as a ‘‘ compact.” 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON wrote of the new government as a “ Con- 
federate Republic,” a “ Confederacy,” and calls the Constitution 
a “compact.” WASHINGTON described the Constitution as a “ com- 
pact,” and repeatedly used the words ‘“ accede” and “ accession,” 
and once the term “secession.” If additional proof is needed, it 
is furnished by the form in which both Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire ratified the Constitution. Both of these States in their 
acts of ratification refer to that instrument as “an explicit, sol- 
emn compact.” 

Furthermore, as to the right of dissolving the compact in the 
last resort, there is no doubt that it was frequently asserted in 
the earliest period of our constitutional history, when men were 
most familiar with what lawyers call the res geste attending the 
formulation and adoption of our Federal organic law. Thus the 
people of Virginia, in their very act of ratification, “ declare and 
make known that the powers granted under the Constitution, be- 
ing derived from the people of the United States, may be resumed 
by them whensoever the same may be perverted to their injury or 
oppression.” New York and Rhode Island went further and 
averred “that the powers of government may be reassumed by 
the people whenever it shall become necessary to their happiness.” 
The ratification of the Constitution by these States was obviously 
conditioned on this affirmation, and the acceptance of these States 
as members of the Union involved an acceptance of the condi- 
tion, and a recognition of the right of secession. It is further to 
be kept in view that the first overt threat of secession came not 
from the men of the South, but from the men of New England. 
As Dr. McKim points out, no fewer than four times before South 
Carolina’s secession the threat of secession was heard in the North, 
namely, in 1802-3, in 1811-12, in 1814, and in 1844-5. The first 
time it came from Colonel T1IMoTHY PICKERING, of Massachusetts, 
a friend of WASHINGTON and a member of his cabinet; the sec- 


‘ond time from Jostan QuiNcy, another distinguished citizen of 


Massachusetts; the third time from the Hartford Convention, in 
which five States were represented; the fourth time from the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. On January 14, 1811, JosIan 
Quincy, of Massachusetts, in the debate on the admission of 
Louisiana, declared in the House of Representatives his “ de- 
liberate opinion that, if the bill passes, the bonds of this Union 
are virtually dissolved; that, as it will be the right of all [the 
States], so it will be the duty of some, to prepare definitely for 
a separation—amicably if they can, violently if they must.” The 
presiding officer, having ruled that, in uttering these words, Mr. 
QuINcy was out of order, an appeal was taken to the House, 
which reversed the ruling. In 1812 the pulpit, the press, and the 
rostrum of New England advocated secession, thereby reflecting 
the exasperation caused by the war with Great Britain. In 1839 
ex-President JoHN Quincy ADAMS publicly argued that it would 
be better for the States to “ part in friendship from each other 
than to be held together by restraint,’ and declared that “ the 
people of each State had the right to secede from the confederated 
Union.” In 1842 Mr. ApAms presented a petition in the House of 
Representatives from a town in Massachusetts, praying that Con- 
gress would “immediately adopt measures peaceably to dissolve 
the union of these States.” In 1844, and again in the following 
year, the Legislature of Massachusetts affirmed the right of se- 
cession, and threatened to secede if Texas was admitted to the 
Union. As late as February, 1850, Joun P. HALE, of New Hamp- 
shire, offered in the Senate a petition that that body would de- 
vise, “without delay, some plan for the immediate dissolution 
of the American Union.” Both Cuase, of Ohio, and Sewarp, of 
New York, voted for the reception of this petition. There is, then, 
no doubt that the North, as well as the South, at the different 
epochs named, held the same view concerning the right of with- 
drawal from the Union. It follows that the people of the South- 
ern States have never deserved the opprobrium that has_ been 
heaped upon them for asserting the right of secession, which up 
to 1861 had not been authoritatively denied, but, on the contrary, 
had been asserted over and over again by eminent statesmen at 
the North, as well as at the South. 

Dr. McKim next addresses himself to the third current propo- 
sition, that the people of the South, even if they possessed the 
right of secession or of revolution, would not have’ exercised it 
had they been attached to the Union, and not eager to seize upon 
an excuse for its dissolution. He admits that the States which 
first seceded, or, in other words, the cotton States, believed, al- 
most unanimously, that they had to choose between their love of 
the Union and their love of liberty, and he holds that no candid 
Northern patriot will condemn them because, having that belief, 
they chose to be faithful to the latter sentiment. The judgment 
of the cotton States may be impeached because they preferred lib- 
erty without union to union without liberty, but it is pointed 
out that, as early as 1856, their judgment was sustained by many 
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men of weight at the North, including MILLARD FILLMORE and 
Rurus Cuoate. If the view taken in the Southern States was 
deemed well founded by many Northern men in 1856, how much 
better founded was it in 1860, after the JouN Brown raid had 
shown that the hostility between the South and the North had 
reached an acute stage! As for the border States, Dr. McKim 
reminds us that, as late as April 4, 1861, the Virginia convention 
voted by 89 to 45 against the proposed ordinance of secession. 
When, however, on April 15, President LINCOLN issued a proclama- 
tion calling for 75,000 men to coerce the seceded States back into 
the Union, the border States felt themselves compelled to decide 
whether they should send soldiers to fight against their brethren 
or throw in their lot with them against military coercion. It is 
suggested as at least a supposition by no means destitute of ra- 
tional foundation that, without the support of the border States, 
the seven States which had already seceded would ultimately 
have sought readmission to the Union, and thus the Union might 
have been saved, and slavery eventually abolished, without the 
dreadful cost of a fratricidal war, and without the unspeakable 
horrors of the reconstruction period. We are sometimes told, 
however—this is the fourth proposition examined in the pamphlet 
before us—that such a supposition is untenable, for the reason 
that the cotton States faced the risk of war for the express pur- 
pose of perpetuating slavery, and made that institution the corner- 
stone of the new confederacy which it sought to establish. If 
slavery was the corner-stone of the Southern Confederacy, what, 
asks Dr. McKim, shall we say of the Constitution of the United 
States, which, as originally adopted, contained three sections 
which recognized slavery—to wit, the second and ninth sections 
of the First Article, and the second section of the Fourth Article? 
Moreover, although the Constitution of the Southern Confederacy 
prohibited forthwith the slave-trade, the Constitution of the 
United States deliberately postponed the abolition of the slave- 
trade for twenty years. It will also be acknowledged that if any 
representatives of the seceding States were competent to testify 
touching the question whether the South seceded for the purpose 
of perpetuating slavery, they were JEFFERSON Davis and ROBERT 
EK. Lee. Now, in February, 1861, JEFFERSON Davis wrote to his 
wife, “In any case, our slave property will eventually be lost.” 
Rovert E. Lee expressed his own.opinion by setting all his slaves 
free on January 8, 1863, although he went on with the war for 
more than two years longer. Thus the political head of the Con- 
federacy entered on the war foreseeing the eventual loss of his 
slaves, and the military head of the Confederacy actually set his 
slaves free before the war was half over. Of the men who fought 
in the Southern armies, it was, in truth, but a small minority— 
hardly one in ten—-that were pecuniarily interested in the institu- 
tion of slavery. 

Having thus undertaken to vindicate the aims and motives of 
the Confederate soldiers, Dr. McKim proceeds to inquire whether 
the cause for which they fought may truly be described as “ lost.” 
They conceived that the Federal government was trampling on the 
liberties of the States, and they rose in their defence. They may 
have been right or they may have been wrong, but that was the 
issue they made. On that they stood. For that they died. The 
dissolution of the Union was not what the Southern soldier had 
chiefly at heart. The establishment of the Southern Confederacy 
was not what he had chiefly at heart. Both the one and the other 
were secondary to the preservation of the supreme and sacred right 
of self-government. They were means to the end, not the end it- 
self. Did the Confederate soldiers fail, then, in this their supreme 
and ultimate aim? Unquestionably, they did not fail to make 
such a tremendous protest against the aggressions of power upon 
the liberties reserved by the Constitution to the States as has 
filled the world with its reverberations. It is Dr. McKim’s con- 
viction that the close student of American public opinion during 
the last forty years will conclude that this protest of theirs was 
not made in vain. So deeply, though silently, have the minds of 
the American people been impressed by the magnificent struggle of 
the Confederate soldiers for the right of local self-government 
that the hold of that right upon the public conscience has steadily 
increased in many of the Northern States. Over and over again, 
moreover, since the war, has the United States Supreme Court 
affirmed the limitation of the authority of the general government 
to the powers distinctly delegated, and the reservation to the 
States of all undelegated powers. The prediction is made that 
the future historian will say that, while the armies of the North 
saved the Union from dissolution, the armies of the South saved 
the rights of the States within the Union. Thus victor and 
vanquished will both be adjudged victorious. With such a prospect 
before him, Dr. McK1im can no longer echo, as, being an ex-Con- 


federate soldier, he once echoed, the sentiment which Lucan puts . 


into the mouth of a great Roman, “ Victrix causa deis placuit, sed 
victa Caton ”—“ By the victor’s side the gods abide, but with 
the vanquished, Cato.” To his vision the “ conquered right” has 
won its victory, after all; the conquered banner, no less than the 
conquering, triumphs in defeat; the Lost Cause is no longer lost, 
and God, who denied the Confederates success in the way of their 
own choosing, has granted it in another and better way. 
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A Venezuelan State of Mind 


VENEZUELA has made a mistake that is not unnatural for 
Venezuela. During that recent blockade of her ports which re- 
sulted in the reference of claims of various powers to the Hague 
Arbitration Court for settlement, the word was passed along by 
Cubans, Venezuelans, Colombians, Central-Americans, in conversa- 
tion, letters, and more or less in their local newspapers, that the 
United States showed weakness in allowing European nations, espe- 
cially Germany, to coerce one of the Latin-American republics. The 
gist of the comment was that Latin Americans admire strength and 
demonstration of force. In the future, therefore, they would re- 
spect Germany more and the United States less. 

Just now, from day to day, our papers are giving a good deal of 
space to Venezuelan boastings and threats directed against this 
country. The form in which the menace reaches us is grotesque 
enough to seem funny, in some instances, but unfortunately the 
real sentiment behind it has not the harmlessness of genuine 
humor. Since there are differences of opinion between the United 
States and Venezuela, or, rather, the present government of Ven- 
ezuela, touching asphalt, ete., it is a pity there should exist also 
a difference of opinion touching the ability of one of the countries 
concerned to chastise the other if castigation must be resorted to. 

Can we have patience for a moment while trying to realize a 
strange, half-Indian, Caribbean point of view—not, of course, the 
view-point of an intelligent but thoroughly cowed element in some 
of the Caribbean states? 

If an adviser of President Castro advocates sending an army of 
30,000 Venezuelans overland against New Orleans—actually, by 
way of Colombia, Panama, the Central-American countries, Mexico, 
and Texas—he reckons with that burnt-in knowledge of South- 
American conditions and total ignorance of North-American con- 
ditions which it is his trade to play upon. By such a march as 
that Castro made himself master of Venezuela. He did not have 
so far to go, but he started down from the Andes at the Colombian 
boundary with a mere handful of men; relied upon factions, dis- 
affected persons; actually gained partisans as he went along, and 
actually succeeded in overthrowing the government. The ad- 
viser knows, but he is with good reason entirely confident that 
the average man in his audience does not know, the tremendous 
difference. Those who listen there (not those who would rather 
suffer in silence than be sent to jail) actually are ready to believe 
that Venezuela would expose the unwarlike character of “ traders,” 
proving the United States to be an overrated antagonist. They 
are ready to believe that the invading army would gather strength 
as it proceeded, winning recruits both in Latin-American coun- 
tries and among “ disaffected ” citizens of our own country; such 
being the experience of invaders in any part of South America. 

Nonsense may serve to mislead underlings; but how does the 
leader, adviser, or dictator deceive himself? It is inconceivable 
that he should be willing to invite quick, crushing, and certain de- 
feat. The answer is simple. The possibility of contriving to embroil 
the United States with some military power of Europe is never 
absent from the thoughts of such mischievous politicians. That 
appeared very plainly in 1903. ‘The same design lurks in the 
arrangement made by CAstTrRO’s fiscal agent with German and Eng- 
lish holders of Venezuelan bonds; and our readers will find it 
easier to understand Venezuelan moves in this crisis if they remem- 
ber that Divide et impera is a maxim of Caribbean diplomacy. 

It is difficult to treat with people who entertain such views. In 
the interest of peace it seems that, if a demonstration of force in 
Venezuelan waters cannot be avoided, it should gratify the taste of 
neighbors who so frankly admire strength. 





Good Books in Peru 


In that article of permanent value, “The Truth About Inca 
Civilization,” in the March number of HArRPER’s MAGAZINE, Mr. 
BANDELIER brings forward evidence which obliges all students to 
revise the old accounts of the Spanish conquest of Peru which 
have been regarded hitherto as substantially correct. The Span- 
iards did not destroy a fine native New World civilization in the 
sixteenth century. They found in Peru conditions of semi-civiliza- 
tion or barbarism. The characteristic art objects of the Inca 
gathered in Peru and Bolivia by Mr. and Mrs. BANDELIER are evi- 
dently the flower of barbarism, not immature products of a half- 
grown, interrupted civilization. 

Very well, then. We are assured that there are literary 
treasures in the same field, hid away, almost as truly buried 
(some of them) as were the Peruvian mummies that are now to 
be seen in the American Museum of Natural History. Some six- 
teenth-century chronicle to supplement XERES, CIEzA, GARCILASSO, 
and the rest would be a priceless find. There are intimations, 
based seemingly on knowledge, that literary records, printed books 
or manuscripts, of great historic value, containing accounts of 
Inca antiquities more truthful than those by the old Spanish and 
creole writers trusted beyond their deserving by Prescott, will 
be brought to light by careful searching and the offer of good 
American gold in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, 





























































































Our Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s 
His Excellency the Hon. Joseph H. Choate and Mrs. Choate 


By Anglo-American 


sions in it for the German em- 





HE United States has, 

of course, an Embassy 

in London — or at 

least some dingy, 

mean - looking offices 
in Victoria Street that call 
themselves an Embassy—but it 
has no ambassador’s house. It 
acts with republican severity 
on the good old theory that all 
work and no sleep, let alone 
play, makes a good ambassador. 
It provides him, accordingly, 
with a desk-chair, pens and 
paper, and the paraphernalia 
of his official business, but 
takes no account of his human 
longing for a bed, or a_ roof 
over his head, or anything that 
might serve him as a_tem- 
porary home. The consequence 
is that the American ambassa- 
dor makes his first appearance 
in London in the capacity of a 
house-hunter. He puts up at 
Claridge’s, and scours London 
for a place to live in; which 
perhaps, after all, is not a 
bad initiation into the arts of 
diplomacy. You need, espe- 
cially in London, where the 
address on one’s note-paper car- 
ries an immense social sig- 
nificance, a remarkably sound 
judgment to choose just the 
right sort of house. It was the 
first of Mr. Choate’s successes 








bassy. Its site is as delightful 
as any in London, and far more 
convenient than most. It flanks 
on the Mall and St. James’s 
Park; it is within a minute or 
two of Pall Mall and clubland; 
within five minutes of all the 
government offices, of all the 
theatres and restaurants, and 
within a ten minutes’ drive of 
Hyde Park, Belgravia, and May- 
fair. At the same time it lies 
just off the main stream of 
traflic; it leads nowhere, and 
forms indeed a cul-de-sac at 
both ends, being blocked at one 
end by the grounds of Marlbor- 
ough House and at the other 
by the backs of the buildings 
on Cockspur Street. One short 
street connects it with Pall 
Mall, debouching a few yards to 
the east of Mr. Choate’s house, 
but the usual approach to the 
Terrace is by Waterloo Place 
on one side and up the steps 
that lead from the Mall to the 
Duke of York’s Column on the 
other. It thus forms one of 
those quiet, secluded streets 
that constantly surprise the vis- 
itor to London by their near- 
ness to the centre of things 
and their almost uncanny 
peacefulness. 

No. 1 is what the house- 








that he came out of this ordeal 


and Mr. Choate snapped it up. 

I doubt whether if he had 

searched all London he could have found a house more precisely 
suited to his needs. No locality has a better standing than 
Carlton House Terrace. Curzon Street, Mayfair, is “ smarter.” 
Park Lane is more aggressively opulent, but Carlton House Ter- 
race conveys to every Londoner an unequalled suggestion of easy 
dignity, stateliness, assured position. The German government, 
with its quick eye, recognized this by purchasing one of the man- 


agents call a “noble and com- 
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in triumph. Lord Curzon’s ee en See modious mansion,” in a block 
house, No. 1 Carlton House Hon. Joseph H. Choate, who will be Succeeded as Ambassador of noble and commodious man- 
Terrace, was standing vacant, to the Court of St. James’s by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid sions. Like all its neighbors, 


it was built some seventy-five 
years ago, when Carlton 
House, once the residence of Frederick, Prince of Wales, the 
father of George III., was pulled down. English architecture at 
that time, circa 1830, was not particularly admirable. Artistically 
speaking, it was a dastardly age, and the exterior of No. 1 bears 
the blank, unprepossessing stamp of its period. But the interior 
more than makes up for it. It has all the virtues of the pre- 
Victorian style, the generous handling, the spaciousness, the 
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Library-in Mr. Choate’s London House at No. 1 Carlton House Terrace 
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simplicity, and few, if any, of 
its defects. There is no sense 
of baldness or bareness, and 
everything is so admirably 
proportioned that the vastness 
of the rooms, the halls, the 
gallery, and the staircase goes 
almost unnoticed. All the de- 
tails, too, are excellent, and 
Mrs. Choate contrived with 
rare felicity to give an air of 
“homeyness ” to every corner. 
Fine taste and a real sense of 
appositeness went to the se- 
lection of the furniture, and 
there are few houses in London 
that have a better collection of 
Chippendale chairs, Oriental 
rugs, and Louis XIV. effects, 
while some, at any rate, of the 
Indian and Persian fabrics and 
kincobs on the walls of the re- 
ception- rooms are probably 
unique. 

The busiest day at No. 1 
Carlton House Terrace, during 
Mr. Choate’s ambassadorship, 
was, of course, July 4, when 
Mr. and Mys. Choate, standing 
at the head of the staircase, re- 
ceived on an average not less 
than 2000 of their countrymen 
and countrywomen. As much 
of the furniture as_ possible 
was cleared away, the dining- 
room was turned into a buffet, 
a marquee with a band in at- 
tendance was erected behind 








It would not be hard to con- 
vince even a Western Senator 
that the ambassador accredited 
to the Court of St. James’s 
leads a full and in some ways 
an arduous life. There is, to be- 
gin with, the least important 
part of his duties, the part that 
the average Englishman some- 
how never associates with the 
American ambassador—the of- 
ficial part. Mr. Choate put in 
his three or four hours regu- 
larly every day at the offices 
of the Embassy, busying him- 
self, one supposes, with proto- 
cols and despatches and the 
humdrum routine of his posi- 
tion. But England most obsti- 
nately refuses to surrender the 
American ambassador to the 
State Department or to Down- 
ing Street or to the court. It 
declines to think of him as an 
official first and a man after- 
wards. This is how it natural- 
ly thinks of the Russian or 
French or German ambassador, 
but the representative of Amer- 
ica has a position all his own. 
He alone reaches and interests 
the masses. His arrival is not 
an incident of officialdom, but 
a national event, to be hailed 
with a full-blown editorial 
salute from the entire English 
press. No one ever thought of 
presenting an address of wel- 








the house overlooking the Mall, 
and America descended on its 
ambassador. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Choate have to an unusual 
degree the knack of robbing a 
function of its formality, and conveyed to each one of the 2000 
a sense of personal welcome. To watch them shaking hands for 
three or four hours on end with hundreds upon hundreds of: peo- 
ple whom they had never seen or heard of before the moment of 
presentation, you would think they were taking part in a patriotic 
pleasure, instead of a patriotic duty—so precisely did their greet- 
ing hit the right mark. The gathering is not an exclusively 
American one by any means; there are always some distinguished 
Englishmen present, just as there are at the American Society’s 
banquet which follows; but predominantly, of course, it is an 
American affair. On the other hand, one might fairly desctibe 
Mrs. Choate’s Thursday at-homes as Anglo-American. The best 
of both countries meet and mix under her kindly hospitality with 
a felicity that is attained nowhere else in London; and to say 
that is to say a good deal. . 


come to a newly arrived am- 


Ecterior of Mr. Choate’s London House, formerly the Resi- bassador from any European 
denee of Lord Curzon 


country. Yet the American 
ambassador’s first introduction 
to English life is to find the 
Mayor and Corporation of Southampton in full regalia extend- 
ing an official greeting.. That typifies the spirit in which the coun- 
try as a whole receives him. He is a national guest, whom it is 
an gqual honor and pleasure to welcome. From the moment he 
sete foot on English soil he becomes willy-nilly an intimate part 
of English social life and a still more intimate part of the world 
of English arts and letters. Other ambassadors may be as lavishly 
entertained, may be able to show as full an engagement-list, may 
dispense in return a more brilliant hospitality; but, so far as the 
people are concerned, they remain foreigners. And that is pre- 
cisely what the American ambassador never is. He alone is taken 
behind the scenes and shown the inside of English life. 

Rut if England gives much, she expects a good deal. The range 
required from the American ambassador has an immense diameter. 
(Continued on page 516.) 




















Reception-room in Mr. Choate’s Residence, No. 1 Carlton House Terrace 
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Word from Satan 


The following letter, signed by Satan and purporting to come from him, we have reason to believe 
was not written by him, but by Mark Twain.—Editor 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

DEAR Sir AND KINSMAN,—Let us have done with this frivolous 
talk. The American Board accepts contributions from me every 
year: then why shouldn't it from Mr. Rockefeller? In all the ages, 
three-fourths of the support of the great charities has been con- 
science-money, as my books will show: then what becomes of the 
sting when that term is applied to Mr. Rockefeller’s gift? The 
American Board’s trade is financed mainly from the graveyards. 
Bequests, you understand. Conscience-money. Confession of an 
old crime and deliberate perpetration of a new one; for deceased’s 
contribution is a robbery of his heirs. Shall the Board decline be- 
quests because they stand fer one of these offences every time and 
generally tor both? 

Allow me to continue. The charge most persistently and resent- 
fully and remorselessly dwelt upon is, that Mr. Rockefeller’s con- 
tribution is incurably tainted by perjury—perjury proved against 
him in the courts. /¢ makes us smile—-down in my place! Be- 
cause there isn’t a rich man in your vast city who doesn’t perjure 


himself every year before the tax board. They are all caked with 
perjury, many layers thick. Iron clad, so to speak. If there 
is one that isn’t, 1 desire to acquire him for my museum, and will 
pay Dinosaur rates. Will you say it isn’t infraction of law, but 
only annual evasion of it? Comfort yourselves with that nice 
distinction if you like—for the present. But by and by, when you 
arrive, I will show you something interesting: a whole hell- 
full of evaders! Sometimes a frank lawbreaker turns up else- 
where, but | get those others every time. 

To return to my muttons.. I wish you to remember that my 
rich perjurers are contributing to the American Board with fre- 
quency: it is money filched from the sworn-off personal tax; there- 
fore it is the wages of sin; therefore it is my money; therefore 
it is J that contribute it; and, finally, it is therefore as I have 
said: since the Board daily accepts contributions from me, why 
should it decline them from Mr. Rockefeller, who is as good as 
I am, let the courts say what they may? 

SATAN. 


Are Women Business Failures? 
By Edith Abbott 


N a recent article on “ Woman in Industry” in the North 

American Review, Flora McDonaid Thompson dealt with 

two questions which are of great importance from the 

economic point of view, neither of which is, I believe, ade- 

quately treated in Miss Carpenter’s later article on the same 
subject in the Review. These are the questions (1) of women’s 
wages, and (2) of the effect of women’s work on the general effi- 
ciency of industry. 

With regard to the wages question, Mrs. Thompson assigned as 
the first reason for her sweeping assertion that woman has been 
a “frightful failure” in industry, the fact that “ her average 
earnings are less than one dollar a day.” That such a statement 
is wholly unwarranted any careful examination of wage-statistics 
will show. The eighteenth report on the Statistics of Manu- 
factures, issued by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, con- 
tains a series of classified wage-tables which give very 
definite and reliable information on the subject of women’s 
eirnings. They show that the women who received less 
than six dollars a week constituted only 4301 of the 19,973 
women in * boots and shoes’; 526 of the 2169 employed in “ car- 
petings ’; 8973 of the 35,679 in * cotton goods”; 36 of the 88 in 
* leather”; 177 of the 484 in “ machines and machinery”; 661 of 
the 1597 in “metals and metallic goods”; 1583 of the 3760 in 
* paper”; 1883 of the 7800 in “ woollen goods”; 1839 of the 6260 
in * worsted goods.” To summarize, of the 121,443 women em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industries of Massachusetts, 86,951— 
more than seventy per cent. of the whole number—received a wage 
greater than Mrs. Thompson’s average. 

That these statistics are unimpeachable no one will dispute, and 
it is, | think, fair to assume that the wages of the women fac- 
tory operatives in Massachusetts are, in a large measure, typical 
of those in the country at large. But how far is the factory woman 
typical of the “woman in industry”? I confess that the latter 
is rather a vague term; but I take it that Mrs. Thompson means 
women wage-earners, of whom she says there are “upwards of 
3,000,000” in the United States. The last census of occupations 
shows that there are more than 5,000,000, and Mrs. Thompson’s 
3,000,000 was doubtless obtained by deducting the 2,000,000 en- 
gaged in “ domestic and personal service,” which she probably con- 
siders a “normal” occupation for women. Of these 3,000,000 
women wage-earners, nearly one-half are factory employées, and 
the other half are divided between the professions, agriculture, 
trade and transportation, and other occupations. If, then, one in- 
cludes with the factory women the highly paid professional women, 
the average would be so far above Mrs. Thompson’s that the 
wages of the other classes, for which reliable data are always want- 
ing, could not possibly bring it down to that level. 

Before leaving the question of wages, I must disagree with 
Mrs. Thompson’s statement that the economist, in seeking the 
reason for the low wages of women, finds it in “the relations 
of sex,” and that the wages of women “ are fixed by the privileges 
they enjoy under the marriage law, the family precedent, and their 
natural skill in feeding and clothing themselves.” On the con- 
trary, the economic causes usually assigned for the low wages of 
the woman worker are the oversupply due to the fact that so few 
occupations are open to her, the lack of organization among women 
wage-earners, the fact that women are seldom “ brought up to a 
trade,” and, consequently, are less highly skilled than men, the 
influence of custom and public opinion, and the political disabili- 
ties of women, During the recent stock - yards. strike, the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Union told the women strikers at a meeting 
I attended the first week of the strike, not to forget that their own 
wages were involved, for the wage-scale for which they were all 
striking fixed the same minimum wage for the unskilled woman 
as for the unskilled man—a significant fact that shows the effect 
of erganization alone on the wages of women. 

The most recent and authcritative statement on the subject by 
an economist of note is to be found in Professor Nicholson’s new 
Elements of Political Economy. He says: “ When large numbers 
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of women were employed in the same industries as men, the 
tendency was for the men to gain the advantage in industrial com- 
petition; they were superior in physical strength and still more so 
in moral coercion. Thus women were gradually excluded from 
the more gainful occupations, and by force of habit they came to 
be considered unwomanly. Until recently, though half the people 
in the world are females, there was still a prejudice against lady 
doctors; and-though women are often litigants, they are rarely 
lawyers, even if the law permits. ‘he exclusion of women from 
certain occupations increased the supply and thus lowered the 
wages in employments to which they were admitted. In recent 
years, however, the great natural economic forces have been work- 
ing. in favor of women.” 

Mrs. Thompson’s second reason for concluding that woman is 
an “economic pervert” and a “frightful failure” in industry is 
that the effect of her employment has tended “ to lessen efficiency 
and to increase the cost of production.” It is, perhaps, one of 
the most obvious facts of the industrial world of to-day that the 
entrepreneur who is not always op the alert for the smallest re- 
duction of costs unerringly spells out his own failure. In the mod- 
ern competitive struggle he is not fitted to survive. The lucky 
winnings of the industrial game go only to the industry in which 
every possible element of inefficiency has been eliminated. The last 
census of occupations shows that the proportion of women em- 
ployed in manufactures is increasing more rapidly than that of 
men and children, and no one would deny that this increasing em- 
ployment of women has gone hand in hand with an almost 
phenomenal increase in the efficiency ‘of our American industries. 
That the number of women employées in our factories is in- 
creasing is prima facie evidence of the fact that the keenest, most 
alert, most successful entrepreneurs in the world have found the 
woman in industry an efficient factor of production and her em- 
ployment a means of reducing “ costs.” Whatever be the prin- 
ciples on which the business enterprises of to-day are conducted, 
they are certainly not run as charitable institutions, and it is a 
fact not to be questioned that every laborer who is a part of the 
great machine is,there because he or she can add more to the 
product than his or- her labor,costs. To deny this is to confess 
oneself unacquainted with the most salient characteristics of the 
industrial world of to-day. 

The question of women in industry is one for scientific investi- 
gation rather than. fgremotional generalization from a limited 
field of observation... The time has gone by for hysterical denuncia- 
tion of the “-horror of wage-earning women.” To protest against 
women béing employed in gainful occupations is as futile as to 
protest against, the use of machinery or the division of labor or 
any one of the concomitants of industrial progress. 

“One of the greatest errors in articles like the one I have been 
discussing is the tacit assumption that the woman in the factory 
is encroaching on “men’s work.” Just how the line of delimita- 
tion between “women’s work” and “men’s work” should be 
drawn, or why such a line should be drawn at all, I confess 
that I am unable to understand; but it is a fact unquestioned in 
economic history that women have been a part of the factory sys- 
tem since it began, and that factory work is clearly woman’s 
work—if there is such a thing. For more than a hundred years 
women have been patiently and efficiently policing the machine, 
and to denounce them to-day for ‘encroaching on “ men’s work” is 
to show oneself unacquainted with the facts. No self-respecting 
American woman of the middle classes is any longer willing to be 
supported by her masculine relatives; few women in the lower 
classes can be so supported; and they are unwilling to be shut out 
of every desirable line of activity on the specious pretext that 
itis “men’s work.” I am not, as Mrs. Thompson would have it, 
“advocating the ‘equal. rights’, of women .to engage in men’s 
work,” but the equal rights of men and women to engage in the 
world’s work and to do that’ part of it which each, as an indi- 
vidual and not as a man or woman, is physically or mentally_best 
fitted to do. - a 
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CAMP OF THE RESERVES OF THE FIRST DIVISION JAPANESE 
ARMY IN MANCHURIA WAITING FOR ORDERS TO ADVANCE 


Since the capture and occupation of Mukden and Tie Pass, the Japanese are reported to be still pursuing the Russians north- 
ward, and at the present time the indications are that the latter will continue their retreat until they reach Harbin. General 
Linievitch, who was appointed to succeed General Kuropatkin, has assumed command of the Russian army in Manchuria. The 
Russian War Office in St. Petersburg recently issued a statement, giving the total number of officers and men who have been 
despatched to the Far East as 761,467. From this it is, believed that the Russian losses have amounted to nearly half a million 
men killed, wounded, and captured, a conservative estimate of the present effective army being 300,000 

From stereograph by James Ricalton. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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I have shown how ex- 

tensively money was 
used to corrupt the electors 
in New York and New Jer- 
sey. The same conditions 
with some modifications pre- 
vail in a greater part of the 
United States, this being 
particularly the case in those States which are considered in 
national contests as doubtful. These States, besides New York 
and New Jersey, speaking broadly and to an extent disregarding 
the election of last November, may be said to be Connecticut, 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, and West Virginia. In all of these States 
money used at the polls has long had a most potent influence; and 
it is the opinion of the men best acquainted with the politics in 
the various sections that the use of money in purchasing voters 
has been growing more extensive, notwithstanding the fact that 
for eight years past the chances of carrying many of these States 
for the Democrats have been steadily dwindling, so that in the 
last election only two of them—Maryland and Missouri—seem 
‘actually to have belonged to the doubtful list. Naturally the poli- 
ticians will do all they can to make these States appear as long 
as possible in the doubtful list, for their profits are greatly en- 
hanced by doubt and an ensuing close contest. 

In the “certain” Republican and Democratic States no large 
amounts of money are spent for votes on the actual days of election. 
But when the caucuses are held by the dominant party large sums 
are used in the selection of candidates whose nominations are 
equivalent to election. This is particularly the case_in States like 
Pennsylvania, where the “ring” would rather be beaten by oppo- 
nents outside the party than by “insiders.” The offices and the 
patronage are what the entrenched organization desires. To be 
beaten by the insiders means reorganization and frequently elimina- 
tion of discredited leaders. To be beaten by the outsiders generally 
results in a strengthening of party lines during a brief period of 
waiting. This has been the result in Pennsylvania, where the cor- 
rupt selection of candidates and their ensuing election defy every 
consideration except that of success in getting office and the en- 
joyment cf the graft which a dominant party can and does 
bestow. 

Of the doubtful States, those with a small ‘electorate, such as 
Nevada, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, and Rhode Island, offer the 
most inviting field for men who have business interests or personal 
ambitions to advance, and at the same time have sufficient money 
to buy what they want. For many years Delaware was regarded 
as safely Democratic, and the Bayards and Saulsburys, fathers and 
sons, occupied the places in the United States Senate as though 
the offices were theirs by birthright. But even then the elections 
were usually close, for Pennsylvania was near by, and Pennsyl- 
vania influence was always a factor. Nowadays well-informed pol- 
iticians say that corruption has increased beyond all precedent in 
any other community. Delaware was a slave State, and the nat- 
ural inference would be that the negro vote is quite large. This, 
however, is not the case, comparing Delaware with other former 
slave States. According to the census of 1900 there were 38,845 
native white voters in the State and 8354 native negroes entitled 
to vote. This gives the native whites (not counting the natural- 
ized whites) 82 1-3 per cent., against the negroes’ 17 2-3 per cent. 

The naturalized whites number more than half as many as the 
native negroes. If the whites were equally divided and the negroes 
purchasable, as they usually are in other States, their vote would 
be decisive. But I am assured that this is not the case, since the 
white vote in Delaware is largely Democratic. Recently, however, 
it has been manipulated—another word for corrupted—with the 
result which is seen at every recurring session of the Legislature. 
Apart from satisfying the leaders, it is believed in Wilmington 
that the Chief Manipulato: spends at least $30,000 in each contest 
of the State, while the protracted voting for Senator at each 
session of the Legislature costs him quite half that much. These 
expenditures involve others on the part of the Democrats and 
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the dissenting Republicans, 
so that it is quite within 
the mark to say that be- 
sides the money paid di- 
rectly to the leaders for 
their fealty, $50,000 is dis- 
tributed in Delaware at 
each important election. 

In Nevada in 1900 there 
were 17,710 males over twenty-one years old. Of these 3272 
were non-voters. In the last election Mr. Roosevelt  car- 
ried the State by 2885 plurality, though Mr. Bryan had 
carried it four years before by a plurality of 2498, and 
also in 1896 by 6439. The present Legislature is Democratic by 
a majority on joint ballot of nineteen votes. So this State is de- 
cidedly doubtful. Its vote boxes the compass, but the magnet 
which attracts the needle is always held by the man who can pay. 
On account of the small vote in the State and from the further 
fact that most of the voters are employed by a very few interests 
an election in Nevada does not cost a vast sum, not more than 
$15,000. This State was admitted to the Union in 1864 as a po- 
litical expedient to secure more Republican votes in the United 
States Senate. It has not infrequently vexed its Republican cre- 
ators, for every now and then the man with the money to buy 
has been a Democrat. And in the notable campaigns of 1896 and 
1900 the money of the mining millionaires of Nevada was freely 
spent, not only in that State, but all over the country, to further 
the cause of the free coinage of silver. 

For several years Montana has had two Democratic Senators, 
though since the 4th of March one Republican has been sworn in. 
It has twice elected Mr. William A. Clark to the Senate, once 
in 1899 and again in 1901. The first election of Mr. Clark was in- 
vestigated by a committee of the Senate on the charge that Mr. 
Clark had procured by bribery the election of legislators pledged 
to vote for him. The committee reported that the election was 
void. Before the Senate could act on this report Mr. Clark re- 
signed. The figures given in this investigation stagger belief. 
Fifty dollars for a vote at the polls and a thousand dollars for 
a vote in the Legislature were not unusual. What the total may 
be that is needed to buy Montana no one can know who has not 
actually carried on such an operation. Montana is considered by 
practical politicians versed in the national game as a very fertile 
field for the use of money, and few of them believe that the present 
senior Senator can be beaten if he enters the political field again 
in 1907. 

In Idaho the Mormons have a large influence, and it is gen- 
erally believed that they require no other reward for voting than 
the approval of their Church. But even with this large element 
removed from the number of purchasable voters it is well known 
that money judiciously used can work wonders with the electorate. 
The Mormons do not usually put all of their eggs in one basket, 
but emulate the example of other business associations and corpora- 
tions by favoring both sides, so that they. will have friends in 
power whichever may win. At present there is a Democrat and a 
Republican Senator from Idaho, with the State Legislature almost 
entirely Republican, there being only four Democrats in both 
Houses. I was told that the Republican National Committee in 
the last campaign was not in the least concerned about Idaho, 
though no chances were taken, and besides the perfection and 
strengthening of the State organization, the canvass was stimu- 
lated by a generous contribution. The total amount spent, how- 
ever, by the two parties in Idaho last autumn for all purposes 
did not exceed $40,000. 

In Rhode Island, as in Pennsylvania, money is used at the cau- 
cuses when the candidates are selected rather than on the actual 
days of election. The Republican boss in Rhode Island is frankly 
a boss, and about the only one in all the country who will ac- 
knowledge that it is his business to tell the Legislature what to 
do. His system of rewards and punishments is such that his will 
is rarely disputed. He is liberal with those who obey, and good to 
their constituents in the distribution of money among them at 
caucus time; but when a man asserts his independence that is his 
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Major-General Corbin and his Personal and Division Staffs at Manila 


THE HEADQUARTERS AND PERSONAL AND DIVISION STAFFS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL CORBIN, COMMANDING THE PHILIPPINES 
DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY AT MANILA 


The members of General Corbin’s personal and division staffs, shown in the photograph, from left to right, are: Standing— 
Captain Blum, Captain Case, Captain Nugent, Captain Pettus, Majer Townsend, Captain Morton, Colonel Tucker, Captain 
Wolfe, Colonel Simpson, Captain Bottoms, General Corbin, Captain Cook, Colonel Knight, Major Starr, Major Palmer, Colonel 


Chetortotes, Major Bradley, Captain Horten, Captain Moss. Seated—-Major Raymond, Major Richard, Colonel Von Schrader, 
Colonel Smith, Colonel Carbaugh, Colonel Girard, Colonel Clem, Colonel Thompson, Colonel Reynolds, and Major Baldwin 
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end so far as politics in the State is concerned. The money used 
by this man and his associates is contributed by the various cor- 
porations doing business in the State and needing concessions, 
privileges, and protection. These contributions are, to some ex- 
tent, in the nature of annuities that are regularly paid. When a 
corporation needs some special privilege, then a special payment 
must be made, but the system is carefuily kept in working order 
by the regular payments. 

Among the larger and more populous States in the Union, 
Indiana has long had a peculiar position. It has always been 
counted as one of the doubtful States, and the fact that until re- 
cent years the State elections were held in October preceding the 
November elections for the Presidency, gave it a prominence which 
always attracted the anxious attention of the country. These 
October elections were much more than a reconnaissance in force, 
of more importance than a preliminary skirmish along the lines 
of the contending parties; they were desperately fought battles, 
and in every instance, I believe, indicated how the election was 
to go not only in Indiana in the following month, but in the 
country at large. Tilden carried the State in 1876, Cleveland in 
1884 and in 1892, losing it in 1888 to Harrison by the narrow 
plurality of 2348 votes. The importance of these October elections 
made Indiana contests very fierce, and money has been used there 
with a freedom and plentifulness unequalled in any other great 
State except New York and New Jersey. Most of the money, even 
in State elections preceding a national contest, has come from out- 
side the State. The proportion, indeed, has been more than two 
dollars from outside to one dollar contributed from inside the 
State. Even now, when the October elections have been abolished, 
the venal voters have become so insistent that the practical poli- 
ticians deem it wise to meet their demands. At the last election, 
which Mr. Roosevelt carried by a plurality of 93,944, more than 
$600,000 was spent by both parties, besides the sums “ knocked 
down” by the politicians to whom the corruption money was in- 
trusted. This was almost a dollar a head for the voters of the 
State; and this, too, in a year when the Republican National Com- 
mittee had no doubts whatever as to the result of the election in 
the State. At this election the Democrats were able to meet the 
Republicans more than half-way and to match them dollar for 
dollar in the buying of votes. This being the case, the venal votes 
probably counterbalanced each other, and the final polling really 
indicated the views of those unbought. Moreover, the vote was 
tolerably full, which shows that the organizations of both parties 
did zealous work in bringing out the electors. 

There is a quiet, but very determined, movement in Indiana to 
purify the elections. The retiring Governor, Colonel Durbin, in 
his last message, spoke very plainly of the prevailing bribery at 
the polls and in the Legislature, and of the debasing effect of these 
practices on the public life of the officials and the private morals 
of the people. He said in part: “The statistics for the political 
debauchery in this State for the year 1904, if it were possible to 
present them, would be nothing short of astounding. . . . I am 
informed by unquestioned authority that in a single county of 
this State, casting in 1902 a total vote of a little more than 5000, 
there were in the last campaign nearly 1200 voters regularly listed 
as purchasable, and that $15,000, raised by assessment from 
candidates and otherwise, were spent by the contending po- 
litical parties-in the effort to control that county. ... Within the 
most recent years there is appearing in connection with this evil 
a phenomenon vastly more significant than the sale of votes by 
ignorant and vicious persons inherently lacking in self-respect 
and tempted to the sale of the franchise by poverty—and this is 
the astounding disposition manifested by many men fairly prosper- 
ous to look upon a vote as a legitimate object of barter and sale. 
Instances have been brought to my attention during the last few 
weeks, when, in contests for the office of township trustee, votes have 
commanded as high as twenty-five and thirty dollars each, and where 
citizens of substance have prostituted their honor for that price.” 

As far back as 1880 it was not only charged, but very generally 
believed, that the State had been carried by the use of money. In 
the previous election money was also most plentiful; and from 
then till now, a period of twenty-eight years, there has never been 
a seareity of corruption money in Indiana. This has had the re- 
sult that even in comparatively unimportant local contests the 
candidates and their friends, as Colonel Durbin has pointed out, 
have had, as a general thing, to spend on election day and in pre- 
election expenses more than the offices sought paid in salary. The 
effect of such expenditures on the elected officials is obvious. 
They are obliged to find some way to reimburse themselves. If 
the stories that pass current in Indianapolis and other Hoosier 
cities are founded on even half truth we may believe that many 
of the elected officials find the way. 

It is only during the last ten years that Maryland has been se- 
riously regarded as a doubtful State, the Southern element hav- 
ing been considered strong enough to keep the State safely Demo- 
cratic, though 20 per cent. of the voters are negroes. During the 
thirty-two years since 1872 the pluralities have never been large, 
Mr. McKinley’s of 1896, of 32,224, being the greatest, and Mr. 
Roosevelt's, of 51, being the smallest. In all these years money 
has been freely spent by both parties in Maryland, the Republican 
money in large measure going to hold the 60,000 negro votes. Since 
1895, when a Republican was elected Governor of Maryland, the 
contests have been fierce in this State, and money has been used by 
both parties. In 1896 the Republicans broke the record both in 
votes obtained and in money spent. I am told that one party in 
that year distributed in excess of $150.000. In the last election 
the Republicans did not use so much as this, but as the Democrats 
also had funds, which they did not have to any extent in 1896, 
the total spent in Maryland by both was more than $200,000. 
Missouri has newly become a doubtful State. It has gone steadily 
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Democratic until the last election, when Mr. Roosevelt carried it 
and a Republican Legislature was elected. I was told by members 
of the Republican National Committee that the doubtfulness of 
Missouri had long been a standing joke at national headquarters. 
Mr. Kerens, long a member of the committee, had insisted, in 
campaign after campaign, that with proper assistance (and as- 
sistance in politics pretty nearly always means a contribution in 
money) Missouri could be carried by the Republicans. But he was 
never taken with more seriousness than common courtesy demanded. 
In the last campaign there was a new member of the committee, 
Mr. Akins, of St. Louis. Towards the middle of the summer he 
told the committee that Missouri could be carried by the Re- 


publicans. This was regarded as a repetition of the “ Kerens 
joke.” <A little later reports were presented from the State Com- 


mittees of which, though Mr. Akins was chairman, Mr. Neidring- 
haus was the wheel horse. In no State in the country was there 
a more businesslike organization than that of the Republican party 
in Missouri. Moreover, this organization, which had a perfected 
branch in every election district, did not want money. Litera- 
ture and speakers were all that was demanded. The speakers 
who returned from stumping the State were,enthusiastic in their 
belief that Missouri would go Republican. And it did by 25,000, 
though Mr. Folk, the Democratic candidate for Governor, carried 
it by 30,000. 

The conditions were most peculiar in Missouri, and the corrupt 
element in both partics was opposed to Folk, who stood for a 
purification of all branches of public life. That both he and Roose- 
velt should have won on the same day in the same State shows that 
on that occasion the people of the State were doing their own 
voting. And yet many with the right to vote failed to cast ballots, 
as there were 200,000 absentees, and the vote was 40,000 less 
than it had been in 1900. The negro vote in Missouri is smaller, 
in proportion to the population, than in any former slave State, 
not being in excess of five per cent. This vote is not molested, but 
in that hotbed of political venality—St. Louis—this vote was 
always utilized by the “ bocdlers ” who long had that city in their 
keeping. That these same men spent money to try and defeat 
Folk goes without saying; but their failure is another, instance 
to prove what I have asserted in each of my articles on vote- 
buying, that corruption money is always ineffectual when the 
masses of the people are aroused and indignant at excesses too 
plain.to be ignored. 

Colorado has never gone straightout Democratic, but recently 
and until Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy it has been carried by a fusion 
of the Populists and Silver Democrats, Mr. Bryan having plurali- 
ties of 134,882 and 29,661 when he ran. That Mr. Roosevelt could 
change these adverse pluralities into one of 34,582 in his favor 
on a test between a Democrat and a Republican, with the silver 
question eliminated, shows that Colorado has some Republican 
predilections. On the face of the returns in the race for Gov- 
ernor, however, the vote went the other way, for the Democratic 
candidate had some ten thousand over his Republican opponent, 
though the Legislature on joint ballot has a Republican majority 
of four. The Democrat was inaugurated, but his election was con- 
tested on the ground of fraud. The Republican majority in the 
Legislature was not great enough to unseat the de facto Governor, 
so there followed long and angry disputes that ended in a com- 
promise which is remarkable, if not unique, in the history of our 
States. The Republican claimant was seated when he agreed to 
resign immediately, so that the Lieutenant-Governor might suc- 
ceed to the office. This method of settling the difficulty has not 
added greatly to the confidence that men have in the politicians 
of the State. In fact, at the last election both sides spent money 
freely; ballot-boxes were stuffed with ballots that had not been 
cast; ballot-boxes were robbed and some were stolen. These facts 
came out not only in the investigation by the Legislature when 
hearing the contest between the rival parties, but many of the 
frauds have been proved in courts of law, which have tried some 
of the offenders, convicted and sentenced them to terms of imprison- 
ment. Some of the “ practical” politicians are now in jail. One 
man was convicted and sentenced to a term of imprisonment for 
accepting fifty cents for his vote. 

No political forecaster ever leaves West Virginia out of the 
doubtful list. He would be wrong if he did, for West Virginia is 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence that practical politicians 
know so well how to use. The State can be bought. That it is 
not bought always is due to the fact that sometimes both parties 
are in the market with funds, and their purchases counterbalance 
each other. That was the case last year. Both parties had money, 
and each could have obtained more. Indeed, I was assured that 
more could not have been spent without openly inviting the dis- 
tributors of the corruption funds to take and keep all they pleased. 
The negro vote in West Virginia is only about six per cent. of 
the total vote, the naturalized foreign vote being half as much. 
This gives this State a very large native white vote. That so 
many of such men should sell their franchise is discouraging, but 
it must be remembered that the great mass of them are very 
poor and the temptation is very great. In the last election not 
less than $200,000 was used in paying voters to cast ballots for 
both parties, this sum being divided between the workers and 
something like 50,000 voters. 

Until 1896 Connecticut was most decidedly a doubtful State. 
But in 1896 it was handed over to the Republicans, and that party 
has kept it ever since. The methods inaugurated when the State 
was decidedly doubtful have by no means been abandoned. An 
election in the Nutmeg State costs just as much now as ever it 
did, and it is just as hotly contested. Moreover, the voters who 
did not die during the Bryan era are more insistent than ever 
that they shall be paid for their labor in leaving their ordinary 
(Continued on page 513.) 
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Finish of the Bennings Spring Handicap, won by “ Toscan ”—the first important Race of the Year on Eastern Tracks 
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“ Toscan,” Winner of the first Bennings Spring Handicap 


THE OPENING OF THE RACING SEASON IN THE EAST 


T'he racing season in the East was opened at the Bennings track in Washington on March 23. On the opening day, the First 
Bennings Spring Handicap, valued at $1100, was run, and was won by E. A. Whitney’s “ Toscan.” The Second Spring Handi- 
cap will be run on ‘April 13, the last day of the meet. The metropolitan season in New York will begin at the Aqueduct track 
on April 15, when the Carter Handicap for a stake of $5000 will be run. Over sixty nominations have been made for this race, 
and the horses entered include “ Beldame,” who won the event last year, “ Toscan,” “ Glorifier,’” and “ Goldsmith” 
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Proposed Dormitories New Lecture Hall School of Mines New Lecture Hall Ear] Hall Engineering Building 








New Quadrangle for Dormitories Livingstoh Hall Hartley Hall 


THE NEW PLANS FOR THE REBUILD 


Plans have just been drawn up for the addition of many new buildings to Columbia University, iNvolving ¢ 
more than three times its present size. It is proposed to build on what is now the South Field twelve larie 
in course of construction, and will cost when completed $350,000 each. Directly behind the Libtary will 
approach to the Library three new buildings will be built. The first of these, the School of Mines. osting § 
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University Hall St. Paul’s Chapel Schermerhorn Hall Fayerweather Hall 
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New Lecture Halls 


ILDING OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


y iANvolving the expenditure of several million dollars. With the proposed additions the University will be 
twelve large buildings to be used as dormitories. Two of these, Livingston and Hartley Halls, are already 
Libfary will be University Hall. The foundation of this has already been laid. On either side of the 
es, Costing $325,000, is now under way. On the east side of the Library, St. Paul’s Chapel is being built 




















SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is_ travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
gir! of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining- 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. He realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl's mother and leaves. He returns in the evening 
and is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke 
draws Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that 
the preacher is a believer in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, 
Miss Lambert again sits at the piano and plays with perfect control. 
The following morning Serviss accompanies Viola on a horseback ride 
to the mountain mining-camp of her stepfather, during which the 
scientist discovers that both the girl and her mother are spiritualists. 
ile surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Dr. Britt, a visiting physician, Serviss learns 
more of Viola’s powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and leaves for the East. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused. Serviss returns to his 
work in the New York medical school. He learns from Dr. Britt that 
the Lamberts are stopping in New York with a millionaire spiritualist, 
Simeon Pratt, who has taken a keen interest in Viola, and that Clarke 
has come with them to exploit the girl as a medium. Serviss tells 
his sister Kate, with whom he lives, about the Lamberts; she decides 
to call on them, convinced that her brother is in love with Viola. Kate 
persuades Dr. Britt to take her to call on the Lamberts, at Pratt’s 
house, and, while there, they witness a partial demonstration of Viola’s 
powers—the receipt of a communication from her grandfather. Viola 
complains that she detests the life which she is forced to lead, and 
Kate resolves to bring about her release. She tells her brother of 
her experience; and Serviss, upon learning that Clarke is about to 
submit Viola to a public test of her powers, determines to interfere 
in her behalf. He goes to Pratt’s house, and unwittingly interrupts 
a spiritualistic séance. The next day Kate persuades Serviss to go 
end see Viola. Viola tells him that she is in the power of the spirits 
and begs him to intercede for her and try to prevent a public test. 
Serviss meets Clarke and begs him to discontinue the séances. Clarke 
refuses, and Serviss immediately summons Viola’s stepfather to New 
York. Next evening Kate invites Viola, her mother, Clarke, and Dr. 
Weissmann to dinner. After dinner a séance is arranged to test Viola’s 
powers of clairvoyance. 





CHAPTER XXII 


THE TEST SEANCE 


ORTON’S eyes shone with mounting excitement. At last 
he was face to face with his problem. With Weissmann 
at his elbow, with conditions all of his own making, he 
was about to test this girl’s astonishing claim to super- 
natural powers. She had put herself in his hands—had 

complacently given herself over to destruction, for he was perfect- 
ly sure of his ability to detect her deceptions. ‘ We must be cruel 
to be kind,” he said to his chief as they were conferring together. 
“To save her from herself-—as well as from Clarke—we must show 
her weakness, expose all trickery.” 

The library was decided upon as the most suitable place in 
which to sit, for conditions were therein most perfect. It had 
but one exit, a sliding double-door, which shut off the sitting- 
room, and the windows, which opened upon the street, were high 
above the pavement. 

Viola helped to clear off the table, and laughingly suggested a 
number of precautionary measures. Kate and Weissmann joined 
in the preparation as if it were a game, and Clarke alone seemed 
out of key; his gravity did not relax even under Kate’s humor. 
Weissmann was very funny in his way. “Ve shall seal up the 
keyhole—no?” he asked, quaintly. 

“Oh, they don’t need keys,” replied Viola; “they pass through 
doors like X-rays.” 


“Himmel! How uncomfortable of them! It is well they are 


not of burglarious intent— eh?” 

“They do take things sometimes.” 

“Very well—I challenge them: I will put my watch here; if 
they get it, very good,” he replied, placing his huge timepiece on 
a shelf high above his head. 

Under Clarke’s direction they grouped themselves about the 
library table as if for a bout at 


cards, Viola at the north end, 





Clarke at the south. Dr. Weissmann, at a word from Serviss, 
drew a chair to Viola’s right, while Serviss himself was on guard 
at her left hand. 

When the positions were all decided on, Viola, with a laugh 
in her voice, asked: ‘* Aren’t you going to tie me?” 

“Oh no,” replied Serviss, “the conditions are yours to-night; 
you are our guest. Our tests will be made some other time.” 

“T prefer to have the test to-night,” she replied. ‘ Please make 
it as hard as you can. I am entirely in your hands,” she added, 
with a look of trustful innocence- which went to Serviss’s heart. 

“Very well!” replied Weissmann. “ Let us see—we shall tie 
you. Have you a piece of silk cord?” 

Morton took from a drawer a roll of white tape. “‘ Here is some- 
thing, but we must have no knots, no tying. Kate, get your 
needle; we must fasten Miss Lambert, so that no one can say 
she untied the knots!” 

Under his direction Kate looped the tape about Viola’s wrists 
and sewed it fast to the close-fitting satin sleeves. Kate then 
encircled her ankles with the tape, and the long ends were drawn 
back under the chair and the ends doubled and nailed to the 
floor. ‘Now for a couple of tacks,” called Weissmann. “I wish 
to nail these wristbands to the chair arm. Do we sacrifice the 
cuff?” he asked of Viola. 

“Tt will not hurt it,” she replied; “nail as hard as you 
please.” 

“ And the chair?” pursued the old man. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Morton. ‘“ Science goes before furni- 
ture in this house,” and the tacks were driven firmly down through 
both tape and sleeve. 

“You poor child!” exclaimed Kate. 
out, and I will free you.” 

Weissmann then fastened a silk thread to her wrist, and gave 
one end to Morton, retaining the other. As they worked the en- 
thusiasm of investigation filled their eyes—they lost sight of the 
effect of the implied doubt of the girl, who remained as blithe 
as if it were all a game of hide-and-seek, instead of a test where- 
in her honor and her future happiness were at stake. Serviss 
moved about her with nerves tingling, a subtle fire mounting to 
his brain each time his fingers touched her smooth round wrists. 

At last Weissmann pronounced everything secure. “ Now we 
are ready. The door is locked, and I have the key,” and he held 
it up, beaming upon the company. “ Now, what next?” 

“Turn down the gas,” replied Clarke. ‘We must not use 
electricity—the room must be perfectly dark.” 

“Why perfectly dark? I don’t like that.” Weissmann spoke 
sharply, with manifest irritation. ‘‘We should be able to see 
something.” ; 

Clarke shrugged his shoulders. “You can do as you wish. 
The guides say the mode of motion through which they manifest 
is neutralized by light, and that darkness is necessary for these 
special phenomena of the cone.” 

“Oh, we have no cone!” exclaimed Mrs.. Lambert. 

“Cone? What cone?” asked Weissmann. 

“ We need some sort of megaphone to enlarge the spirit voices.” 

“ Make one of cardboard,” suggested Viola. ‘“‘ Any sort of horn 
will do.” 

Serviss rose and took down a tin horn from the top of a book- 
case. “ Here is the megaphone of a phonograph. Will that do?” 

“T think so; place it on the table. Put a pad and pencil there 
also,” added Clarke. “We may get some writing.” 

* Anything else?” 

“ No—now we are quite ready. 
a time—until the psychie sinks into her trance. 
lightly on her hands, if you please.” 

“With your permission,” said Morton to Viola. 

A faint flush came into her face. “Certainly, professor,” and 
a touch of emphasis on his title had the effect of a slight, a very 
slight, rebuff. 

Clarke turned the light down to a point of yellow fire, and in 
the sudden darkness all were plunged into silence. 

Morton, with his fingers resting lightly on Viola’s soft hand, 
experienced a keen pang of sympathetic pain. “She is so charm- 
ing! What profanation to develop the seamy side of her nature. 


“If they hurt you, cry 


It is well to touch hands for 
Lay your fingers 
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What pitiful tomfoolery! She is in the lion’s mouth now—yet 
how calmly she takes it. Weissmann has made anything but 
the simplest ventriloquistic performance impossible—she cannot 
lift a hand.” 

Viola was saying: “ No, Doctor Weissmann, I have no control 
over the manifestations—in fact, the more anxious I am, the 
longer we have to wait. I cannot promise anything to-night.” 

Morton, hearing this, inwardly commented. “These obscure 
forms of. hysteria often resemble the cunning of madness. Poor 
girl! She begins to realize her predicament, and is preparing us 
for disappointment,” and a return of his doubt kept him silent. 

Weissmann spoke. _“ Shall we not sing something— We Shall 
Meet Beyond the River ’—or some ditty like that?” 

Thereat Kate said: ‘‘ Doctor, you betray astonishing familiarity 
with these things!” 

“Oh, I know everything.” 

“T begin to believe it,’ remarked Serviss. “I begin to believe 
you to be a secret believer; if you are, you must get off our com- 
mittee—you might backslide to grace and speak from the cone 
yourself.” 

While this banter was going on at Viola’s end of the table 
Clarke was discussing in a deep monotone to Kate. 

“The X-ray is a mode of motion—as light is a mode of motion 
—but the waves of light move in such a way as to clash with and 
destroy those of the X-ray, so we argue that this mode of mo- 
tion, through which disembodied souls manifest themselves, is 
neutralized—though by no means destroyed—by light. Further- 
more, there seems to be a reluctance on the part of the invisible 
ones to have the actual processes scrutinized. I have laid a pencil 
on the table and asked them to write, vainly, so long as it was 
completely exposed, but upon being covered with a silk handker- 
chief it plainly rose and wrote. It could be distinctly seen moving 
beneath the cloth. So with slate-writing—they can form letters 
on an exposed surface. but it is with difficulty.” 

Kate shuddered. “ Woo! It gives me the shivers to think of such 
things. Will anything as wonderful happen to-night?” 

“T cannot tell—the conditions are severe, but I think we will 
have something. Viola?” 

“Vea” 

“Would you like us to sing?” 

“No—I'd rather you’d all talk. Perhaps they will let me 
take part in the demonstration to-night; they promised to do so, 
you remember.” 

Morton was suffering with the girl, whose hand began to tremble 
beneath his own. “She has walked into Weissmann’s trap and 
now realizes that there is no escape!” he thought. She no longer 
replied to his questions, but she was awake, for he could hear her 
sighing deeply, so deeply that the sound troubled him almost as 
if she were weeping. His impulse was to rise and turn on the 
light and give over this trial which could only humiliate her. 
“Her temerity is a part of her malady,” he argued. 

Weissmann was replying to Mrs. Lambert: “I do not care for 
a return of the dead, madam. What I wish your daughter to do 
is very simple. I would like her to move a particle of matter 
from A to B, without a known push or a pull—that is to say, 
by a power not known to science, as Zillner claimed Slade was 
able to do for him.” 

“She can do it!” cried Clarke. “She can move a chair from 
A to B without bringing to bear any of the known forces; she 
can suspend the law of gravity. She can make a closed piano 
play, and she can read sealed letters in an ebony box tightly 
closed and locked.” 

“You claim too much, my friend,” replied Weissmann, ironical- 
ly. “We shall be satisfied with much less. If she will change 
one one-hundredth part of a grain from one scale to another in 
a glass jar I will ask no more.” 

Mrs. Lambert interposed. ‘“ Please don’t argue—it prevents the 
coming of the spirits.” 

Both men felt rebuked, and the group again settled into silence. 
Suddenly Kate began to laugh. “ Isn’t it childish? Really, Mor- 
ton, if our friends could see us sitting around here in the dark, 
as we are now, they would roar. Why should it all be so silly, 
Mr. Clarke?” ; 

“It is not silly if we take the right view. We must draw close 
together in order to get into harmony. We further these condi- 
tions by sitting in subdued light with fingers touching. Song adds 
still more to this concert of thought. Nothing is really silly or 
prosaic; all depends upon the minds of those—” 

He was in the midst of an elaborate defence when Viola’s hand 
began to leap under Morton’s, as if struggling to be free. She 
moaned and sighed and writhed so powerfully that her chair 
creaked. “Oh dear! oh dear!” she cried, gaspingly. 

“Is she trying to free her hands?” Morton asked himself with 
roused suspicion. “Is this a trick?” 

Mrs. Lambert spoke quietly. “She is going! 
Anthony.” 

Clarke began to hum a monotonous tune, while Morton, bend- 
ing toward the girl, listened to her gurgling moans with growing 
bitterness and heartache. “She seems in great pain, Mrs. Lambert; 
don’t you think we’d better release her? I do not care to purchase 
sensation so clearly at her expense.” 

“Don’t be alarmed. That is her grandfather; she always seems 
to suffer that way when some great manifestation is about to take 
place. He will not hurt her.” 

The poor girl’s outcries so nearly resembled those of a death 
struggle that Kate at last rose. “Turn up that light! The girl 
is dying!” 

“ Be silent!” shouted Clarke, almost angrily. “Take your hands 
from her, gentlemen! You are too strong-—and please do not startle 
her! Be quiet everybody!” 


Sing something, 
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Morton lifted his hand in anger and disgust. “ All this is a 
ruse to weaken our grasp upon her,” he thought. ‘ Even the 
mother, so serene, so candid, is aiding the deception,” and a sense 
of desolation came upon him. 

“Things will happen-now,’ Mrs. Lambert was saying, confi- 
dently; “she is giving herself up now.” 

The girl drew a long, deep, peaceful sigh, and became silent, 
as silent as the dead, and Morton, leaning far over, with sus- 
pended breath, his ear almost to her lips, could detect no sound, 
no slightest movement, and listening thus, he had for an instant 
an impression of her freed soul as if she stood laughing silently at 
him from another part of the room. For a single instant he caught 
a glimpse into a new and amazing world—the world of darkness 
and silence — which seemed, nevertheless, peopled with rustling 
winged souls. 

A sharp rapping began on the cone, startling Kate into a ery of 
fear. ‘“ Who is doing that?” she asked, nervously. 

“Is that you, Waltie?” asked Mrs. Lambert, sweetly. 

Three raps loud and clear answered, * Yes.” A drumming on 
the cone followed, and Mrs. Lambert, her voice full of maternal 
pride, remarked: * Waltie is the life of our sittings—he’s such a 
rogue! You must be a nice boy to-night—on account of these 
very distinguished men.” 

“ Rap, rap!” went the cone. 

“Does that rap mean ‘all right’?” asked Clarke. 

“ Rap-rap, rap!” Yes. 

“Ts grandfather there?” 


“eas 
“ Does he wish to speak to the gentlemen?” 
“Yous 


“ Are we sitting right?” 

A decided thump—* No.” 

Guided by the rapping, Mrs. Lambert moved down to the foot of 
the table, together with Clarke and Kate, leaving Morton and 
Weissmann alone on either side of the sleeping girl. No sooner 
were they seated than the table began.to move, precisely as though 
pushed by the girl’s feet. Still guided by the rapping, Weissman 
and Morton moved with the table, but retained their threads of 
silk. Morton’s pity had given place to a feeling of resentment at 
this shrewd device to get them farther away. 

Hardly were they settled when a fumbling sound began in the 
middle of the table, and the pencil was lifted and dropped. Fol- 
lowing this the leaves of the writing-pad rustled as though fumbled 
by aged hands. 

Kate again cried out: “ This is uncanny! 
that?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied, curtly. 

“ Do you feel any motion in your thread?” asked Weissmann, in a 
quiet voice. 

“None whatever,” Morton replied. 

“Then the psychic is not- moving.” 

Thus they sat in silence for some minutes, when the fumbling 
began again; the cone was heard to move, slowly, as if being lifted 
with effort, only to fall back with a clang. 

“Ts it too heavy?” asked Clarke. 

Three sharp raps replied—-an angry “ Yes,” and then with a 
scraping swing the horn apparently left the table and floated upon 
the air. In deep amazement Morton listened for some movement— 
some sound from Viola; there was none; not a breath, not a rustle 
of motion where she sat, and the silk thread was tight and calm. 
“She has nothing to do with that,” he said beneath his breath. 

Kate shrieked. “Oh! It touched me.” 

“ What touched you?” asked Weissmann. 

“The horn.” 

“Did it bump you?” 

“Not at all.” 

Morton spcke out sharply: “ Where is Mr. Clarke?” 

“Right here on my right,” replied Kate. 

“ What siily business!” exclaimed Morton, mystified, neverthe- 
less. 

The cone dropped to the middle of the table, but was immediately 
swept into the air again, and a man’s voice, heavily mixed with 
air, but a voice, nevertheless, spoke directly to Morton, sternly, 
contemptuously. 

“We meet you on your own level. You asked for material tests, 
and now conditions being as you have made them—proceed. What 
would you have us do?” 

“Who are you?” 

“T am Donald McLeod, grandfather to the psychic.” 

At this moment Morton became seized with the most vivid reali- 
zation of the physical characteristics of the man back of the 
voice. In some mysterious way, through some hitherto unknown 
sense, he was aware of a long rugged face with bleak and knobby 
brow. The lips were thin, the mouth wide, the dark gray eyes 
scornful. “It is all an inner delusion caused by some resemblance 
of this voice to that of some one T have known,” he said to him- 
self; but a little tremor of awe ran over him as he questioned the 
old man. “If you are the grandfather of the psychic,” he said, “I 
would like to ask you if you think it fair to a young girl to use 
her against her will for such foolery as this?” 

“The purposes are grand—-the work she is doing important— 
therefore I answer yes. She is yet but a child, and the things she 
does of her own motion are trivial and vain. We make of her an 
instrument that will enable man to triumph over the grave. You 
will observe that we do not harm her; we take but little of her time, 

after all. You are unnecessarily alarmed. Our regard for her wel- 
fare far exceeds yours. Her troubles arise from her resistance; 
if she would yield herself entirely she would be happy.” 

As the voice paused, Morton asked: “ Weissmann, can you hear 
what is being said to me?” 


Morton, are you doing 
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“ Very indistinctly,” 
answered Weissmann. 

“ What does it say?” 
asked Kate. “I can 
only hear a kind of 
jumble.” 

Weissmann said, 
“T must ask you, 
Mrs. Rice, have you 
tight hold of Mr. 
Clarke’s hand?” 

eR. answered 
Kate. 

Morton was puzzled. 
He believed it to be 
juggling and yet he 
could not connect 
Viola in any way 
with it, and it seemed 
impossible, also, for 
Mrs. Lambert to sit 
where she was and 
handle the cone — to 
say nothing of the 
ventriloquistie skill 
necessary to carry on 
this conversation. He 
again addressed the 
voice, “ You consider 
your control of the 
psychic to be justi- 


“We do.” 

“Do you know, 
also, what perilous 
notoriety, what posi- 
tive disgrace, from ev- 
ery human point of 
view, you are bring- 
ing upon her?” 

The hidden old man 
pondered a moment, 
as if to consider, and 
a profound contempt 
was in his tone as he 
answered: “ We have 
taken all things into 
account. When she 
has grown to years of 
sobriety she will 
thank us that we 
turned her aside from 
dancing and _ from 
light conversation and 
from all loose-minded 








Clarke interrupted, 
almost angrily, “ Not 
unless your reports—” 

“Be silent!” com- 
manded Weissmann. 

From the _ horn 
came a faint whisper, 
so dim, so far, Ser- 
viss could hardly hear 
the words. “ We will 
consider—I am going 
—good-by.” 

The horn dropped 
and all was_ silent. 
Morton then said: 
“Mrs. Lambert, I 
would like to lay my 
hand on your daugh- 
ter’s arm; I must be 
allowed to prove that 
she has no part in this 
demonstration.” 

“Twill ask. Father, 
can Professor Ser- 
viss—” 

Three feeble raps 
anticipated her ques- 
tion. 

“They say yes, but 
they are doubtful. 
Please be very gentle.” 

Serviss rose, his 
blood astir. At last 
he was to take the 
girl out of his doubt 
or prove her confed- 
eracy. “ Doctor,” he 


incisive, ‘“‘take the 
other side; place a 
hand on her wrist. 
That will be per- 
mitted?” he asked. 

Three raps, very 
slow and soft, as- 
sented. 

Clarke interposed. 
“T am _ impressed, 
gentlemen, to say, 
Let each of you put a 
hand on the psychie’s 
head and the other on 
her arm.” 

* We will do so,” re- 
plied Weissmann, 








companions. All the 
sane pleasures are 
now hers. She is soon 
to be idolized by thou- 
sands. Her playing 
on the piano, her sing- 
ing, are as the rustle of leaves in the forest compared with her me- 
diumship, which is a trumpet blast opening the gates of the City 
of Refuge to let the weary traveller in.” |The voice weakened a 
little, but he added, “ Besides, we intend her to be happy when 
she has completely subordinated her will to ours—when she—” 
The spirit grandsire seemed to falter and diminish. ‘ My power is 
waning, but I will manifest. We will try—’ The voice trailed 
off into a murmur, and the megaphone dropped upon the table 
with a clang that startled them all. 

* All this is very interesting,” commented Weissmann, “ but in- 
conclusive. Is it all over?” 

“Oh no,” answered Mrs. Lambert. ‘They are uniting upon 
something wonderful—lI feel it.” 

The cone rose again into the air, and a soft sibilant sound 
could be heard by all present; some one was whispering to Mrs. 
Lambert. 

“Oh!” she eried, joyfully, “it is Maynard! Yes, dear, I’m lis- 
tening. I’m so glad you’ve come. Can’t you talk with Professor 
Serviss? He says he will try,” she said to the company. 

As Serviss waited the cone gently touched him on the head, and 
a moment later a man’s voice, of most refined utterance, half spoke, 
half whispered: “ We are glad to meet you, professor. We are 
glad of your interest in our dear girl.” 

“Who are you?” he asked, moved, in spite of himself, by a 
liking for this new personality, so distinct from the others. 

“JT am Waldron—Viola’s father.” 

He seemed to wait for questions, and Serviss asked: “ How do 
you feel about your daughter’s mediumship?” 

The invisible one sighed, hesitated, and replied with evident sad- 
ness: “It troubles me to find her reluctant. I wish she were 
happier.” Then the voice brightened. “ But it is only for a little 
while. After the public test—after the truth is made manifest—I 
hope—I think we will ask less of her. Perhaps it will be possible 
to—” The sentence was lost in a buzz of inarticulate whispering, as 
if two or three friends were consulting. 

“Tf I were to organize a committee of men like Weissmann and 
Darner and Williamson—men of international fame—would you 
give over this public demonstration—this publishing of the girl’s 
name— 





Then the room grew deathly still, as if the flight of spirits had instantly taken place 





cheerfully. 

With a full realiza- 
tion of the value of 
this supreme test Mor- 
ton laid his left hand 
lightly on  Viola’s 
wrist. At the first contact she started as though his fingers had 
been hot iron, and he was unpleasantly aware that her flesh had 
grown cold and inert. He spoke of this to Weissmann, who re- 
plied: “Is that so? The hand whichI touch is hot and dry. Give 
me your hand. Yours is quite normal—there must be a differ- 
ence in the actual temperature.” Then to the others: “Now I 
am touching both her hands. It is true, one is hot; the other cold 
and damp: very singular!” 

“She is always so,” Mrs. Lambert explained. 

“That is significant,’ muttered Weissmann. “ Well, we are 
ready. Proceed.” 

As Morton laid his right hand upon the soft coils of her hair 
Viola again moved as a sleeper stirs beneath a caress, disturbed, 
yet not distressed, to settle a moment later deep into dream again. 

“They are moving—in the centre of the table!” called Kate, 
excitedly. 

Morton spoke sharply. “Take Mr. Clarke’s hands in yours—” 

“Mrs. Lambert’s also,” added Weissmann. 

“T have them,” answered Kate. 

“ Now let us see!” cried Weissmann, and his voice rang trium- 
phantly. “ Now let the spirits work!” 

Clarke laughed—a contemptuous chuckle. “ You scientists are 

very amusing. Your unbelief is heroic.” 
As they stood thus a powerful revulsion took place in Morton’s 
mind. His heart rose in exultation. ‘“ This eliminates you from 
whatever may happen now,” he thought, and with an inconsistency 
he would have feared to have made known to the world, he prayed 
that something would happen—not to prove the return of the 
cdead—only to prove his beloved’s innocence. 

As he waited the pencil began to tap on the table, and with its 
stir his nerves took fire. A leaf of paper brushed his face, a hand 
clutched his shoulder; then, as if to make every explanation of no 
avail, books began to hurtle through the air and to fall upon the 
table. A banjo in a far corner was strummed. The room seemed 
full of tricksy Pucks, a bustling, irresponsible crew—until at last 
the megaphone fell to the floor; then the room grew deathly still, 
as if the flight of spirits had instantly taken place, leaving the 
scene of their revels empty and forlorn. 

(Continued on page 
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said, and his voice was. 
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The Story of American Progress 


By C. H. Gaines 


N this scientific age of ours, when every branch of learning is 
being specialized, and knowledge is being made as complete 
and exact as possible, our point of view is becoming micro- 
scopic, and, in some instances, perhaps, myopic. In this con- 
dition of affairs there is possibly a tendency to underrate 

the value of general impressions. The scientific method as ap- 
plied to history has yielded most valuable results. It has won- 
derfully enlarged our knowledge and rendered. it more exact.» It 
has produced such works as 7'he American Nation, the history of 
the United States edited by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, the 
importance of which can scarcely: be overestimated. The authors 


of this work have endeavored to make it at once thoroughly read-~ 


able, and complete in every detail. ‘They have succeeded in this 
twofold object to such a degree that for those who wish to study 
any particular period of our nation’s history, as for those who 
wish to grasp it in its fullest scope, no other work is so well 
adapted. Yet side by side with the monumental American Nation 
there is room for the swift 

pictorial review of history 


This paragraph presents. a most accurate description of the 
objects which Colonel. Higginson has actually attained in his 
History of the United States. His is the point of view not so 
much of-the profound. scholar and: searcher after facts as of the 
accomplished man of letters who writes because the theme inspires 
him, and whose historical attainments enable him to reduce to 
compact form the mass of material before him, and judiciously to 
“select what is* most characteristic,’ without sacrifice of im- 
portant details... Of course the author’s remarks as to the accumu- 
lation of the results of historical research are truer to-day than 
in 1886, when this preface was written. But, above all, Colonel 
Higginson’s belief in the absorbing, varied, and picturesque in- 
terest of American history has a reaction upon his style, giving 
vigcr and animation to the narrative, which in turn inspires a 
similar enthusiasm in the reader. 

Colonel Higginson’s method is distinguished by a natural rather 
than a formal classification of events. He invariably refrains from 
forcing relatively unim- 
portant details upon the at- 
tention at the expense of 





such as is furnished by 
Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson’s History of the 
United States. Those ac- 
quainted with Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s writings will en- 
tertain no doubts as to his 
special qualifications for 
the work of composing a 
résumé of American _his- 


tory which shall be ac- 
curate, readable, and well- 
proportioned, and at the 


same time shall read as in- 
terestingly as fiction. His 
scholarship as an historian 
is as well known as his 
ability to write entertain- 
ingly. Colonel Higginson 
has written a Young Folks’ 
History of the United 
States and a larger History 
of the United States, be- 
sides other historical 
works. The latter work is 
the basis of the present 
United States history, 
which has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to 
date by the author, with 
the assistance of William 


MacDonald, professor of 
history at Brown Uni- 
versity. Professor Mac- 
Donald was _ previously 
professor of history and 
political science at Bow- 


doin, and of history and 
economics at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. He 
has_ written several his- 
torical works, and is one of 
the authors of The Amer- 
ican Nation. 

The History of the Uni- 








one’s general understanding 
of a tendency or a period. 
Throughout, the book ap- 
peals to the imagination, 
and gives vivid remembera- 
ble impressions of men and 
things. Each chapter gives 
a view of an epoch that is 
comparatively brief and easi- 
ly comprehended. The au- 
thor himself has given some 
explanation of the princi- 
ples which have guided him. 
* Historical periods and so- 
cial movements can never be 
very accurately bounded,” 
he says, “ by dates or par- 
ticular events, nor is there 
ever a complete doffing of 
the o!d habit and donning of 
the new.” Thus Colonel 
Higginson’s history is not 
partitioned off into com- 
partments, each containing 
a war, a battle, a Presi- 
dential administration, or 
a treaty; but the narrative 
flows on in a continuous 
stream without a break. 

In his first chapter, en- 
titled “The First Amer- 
icans,” the author gives us a 
most enlightening discourse 
on the aborigines of this 
continent; correcting the 
false impressions that there 
were several distinct races, 
and showing how nearly the 
Indians of Central America 
resembled the North - Amer- 
ican natives in institutions, 
society, state of civilization. 
He shows, too, the proba- 
bility that the mound-build- 
ers were of the same race as 








ted States as_ originally 
written extended only to 
the close of President Jack- 
son’s administration; but 
in its revised form it covers 
a period practically reach- 
ing from 986 a.p. to 1905. 
The larger History was undertaken as a result of the. ex- 
traordinary popularity of the author’s Young Folks’ History 
of the United States. In the preface to the former volume, Colonel 
Higginson wrote: “Ever since my own humble contribution of 
this kind in The Young Folks’ History of the United States I have 
been repeatedly urged by readers, and even by parents and teach- 
ers, to tell the story of the nation over again upon a much larger 
scale, but on the same general principles.” 

The same reason—that of continued popularity and general de- 
mand—has made equally imperative the revision and enlargement 
of Colonel Higginson’s larger History of the United States. 

A further quotation from the preface of the unrevised History 
will be illuminating as showing the author’s point of view with 
=" to his own work. In this preface Colonel Higginson 
said: 

“Tf the smaller book has met the popular demand, or if this 
work is destined to excite any similar interest, it grows mainly 
out of one fact—that the theme appears, and has always appeared, 
‘to me more important, more picturesque, and more absorbingly 
interesting than any historic subject offered by the world be- 
side. Our profounder historical students are now adding 
enormously to the wealth of this kind of knowledge; and it is 
the lighter, but not always easier, task of the literary man to re- 
duce these accumulations into compact shape, select what is most 
characteristic, and make the result readable.” 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Co-author of the new “ History of the United States ” 


the red men, and demon- 
strates the errors and ex- 
aggerations of the Spanish 
explorers and later writers 
in telling of the Aztec and 
Maya “empires.” His chap- 
ter on the Vikings not only gives an estimate of the evi- 
dence with respect to their alleged discovery of America, but con- 
veys, by quotations and graphic descriptions, a living idea of what 
manner of men these Vikings actually were. A similar method 
is pursued in the accounts of the Spanish explorers, the old English 
seamen, and the French voyageurs. The contests of the English 
colonists with the Indians, and with the French and Indian allies, 
are grouped under the heading of “ The Hundred Years’ War.” 

The. element of human interest is strongly emphasized in all 
parts of the narrative. The traits of leading men receive the at- 
tention which they deserve. As the author remarks in a clarifying 
passage apropds of the comments attributed to the signers of the 
Declaration of Indepéndence, “ What we long to know is that the 
great acts of history were done by men like ourselves, and not 
by dignified machines.”. Space is lacking to take up the chap- 
ters in detail. The. last chapter, on “The Newest His- 
tory,” will prove particularly interesting on account of its 
clear and enlightening summary of the period which is freshest 
in men’s minds, reaching from the beginning of President Hayes’s 
admiziistration to the accession of President Roosevelt. Being a 
rapid survey of American history, Colonel Higginson’s book is val- 
uable as an introduction to the subject, and at the same time so 
powerfully and picturesquely is it written that one who reads 
cursorily and merely for enjoyment will carry away distinct and 
abiding imoressions in reeard to our country’s past. 











































A Scene from “The System of Dr. Tarr,” at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre 

At the Berkcley Lyceum Mr. Frank Keenan recently attempted | System of Dr. Tarr,’ a dramatization of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
to establish a theatre following the plan of the Thédtre Antoine story. Mr. Keenan’s venture was not a popular success, and 
in Paris, which is devoted to the production of one-act plays. the theatre was closed on Saturday, March 2 Mr. Keenan 
A number of little plays were presented by Mr. Keenan and then decided to enter vaudeville, and appears this week at 
his company, one of the most successful of which was “ The Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre. 


Mary Mannering in a Scene from “Nancy Stair,” at the Criterion Theatre 


Vary Mannering is appearing at the Criterion ‘Theatre in of them is shot, the other is accused of the murder, and 
* Nancy Stair.” a comedy-drama by Paul M. Potter founded “Nancy ” endeavors to clear him of the charge. 
The laid in Scotland in the time of Robert Burns, who is one of 


on Blinor Macartney Lane’s novel of the same name. 
One the characters in the play 


play is the story of two rival suitors for “ Nancy Stair.” 
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The story is 





MISS HILDA SPONG, WHO APPEARS WITH WILLIAM GILLETTE 
IN THE REVIVAL OF “SHERLOCK HOLMES” 


Miss Spong plays the part of “ Madge Larrabee” in Mr. Gillette’s revival at the Empire Theatre of his former success, “ Sher- 
lock Holmes.” Earlier in the season she appeared with Mr. Henry Miller in “ Joseph Entangled.” Miss Spong was for a long 
timc @ member of Mr. Daniel Frohman’s stock company at Daly’s Theatre, and was identified with a number of its successes 
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TENNYSON’S IDEA OF LOVE 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS, March 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1ir,—With reference to the article in the March number of 
the North American Review, “ Lancelot, Guinevere and Arthur,” 
will you permit me to express the opinion that it depends entirely 
on our detinition of love whether or not we consider as ridiculous 
Tennyson’s conception of matrimony as evinced in his “ Iydlls of 
the King.” 

There are two kinds of love—a passionate love and an ideal 
love. The former may-be as true and more devoted at times, but 
it never appears as reasonable or as worthy. 

Lancelot and Guinevere were passionate lovers. The following 
quotations | suffice to convict Guinevere. Speaking of Arthur she 
calls him “ That passionless perfection, my good lord.” If she had 
been an ideal lover “ passionless per fection ” would have been some- 
thing easy to love rather than to scorn. 

When Guinevere accepted the obligation, of becoming the wife 
of Arthur, her chief duty became at the same time to set him up 
in her heart as her dearest companion of life, and putting behind 
her and forgetting all others to foster a love for him. Arthur be- 
ing a man of such pure, noble character, of such perfection and 
graces, this, it seems, would have been an easy task had she iiot 
surrendered herself to passionate instead of ideal loves 

And certainly Tennyson is justified in his praise of Arthur for 
his lofty conduct throughout, and in his condemnation of Guinevere 
not only for failing to. accomplish what she voluntarily obligated 
herself to do, but for not even seriously endeavoring, it appears, to 
fulfil that duty. 

I do not think that the author has made good her charge against 
Tennyson, for it appears she has based her criticism entirely on 
this lower conception of love. A consideration of the other and 
better side would undoubtedly result in an approval of Tennyson’s 
conception. I am, sir, 

A READER. 


A SUGGESTION 
Pine Buurr, ARK., March 11, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Some weeks ago there was an article in a current number 
of one of your popular monthly magazines explaining the workings 
and organism of the printing-office of a first-class modern daily. 
In some place it was said that communications which, for certain 
reasons, it was deemed by the editor unwise to print, often gave 
valuable hints to the editors themselves when writing upon topics 
which these communications dealt with. The writer will be high- 
ly pleased if this communication does as much. 

In the WeEEKLY of March 4 there appeared an article on the 
negro question, called forth, it appears, by a paper in the Jan- 
uary North American Review by Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy, by 
a paper in the Saturday Evening Post by Mr. B. K. Humphrey, 
and by committee-room testimony of Congressman A. 8. Caldwell. 
I am glad to say that Harper’s WEEKLY “attempted more to point 
out the plausibility of these gentlemen’s statements than to con- 
cur in their conclusions. 

It is plain that the question is approached by all from a prac- 
tical point of view, and rightly, too, since it is possible that cer- 
tain declarations, before the election, of the party in power may 
soon be carried out. Questions of ethics and pure political economy 
are laid aside for the time being. Bad as it is that such ques- 
tions are waived in the consideration of legislation for a de- 
mocracy, yet it is still worse that the practical consideration is 
blighted by an error. 

It is pointed out that in districts where there is a preponderance 
of negroes numerically, the disfranchisement of ‘negroes has re- 
dounded to their material advancement, especially in the Yazoo 
district. No evidence at all is presented to establish the truth 
of this proposition. For in States like Kansas, Missouri, and 
Maryland, where there is no disfranchisement, the negro has 
made proportionate material advancement, considering his oppor- 
tunities. There certainly must be a scarcity of effective argu- 
ments if such a makeshift as this is to be relied upon. The dis- 
franchisement is evidently incidental to the material advancement 
and not the cause of that advancement. The condition in the 
Yazoo Delta is an example of conditions throughout the South. 

Being a negro, it is quite likely that I know fairly exactly the 
thoughts of my fellow black men as to the use of ‘certain priv- 
ileges. They are not anxious to dominate anybody politically. 
Many who ean, do not care to vote, as is the case with white 
men. Breathing deeply of the spirit of the age, they hasten after 
the gifts of Mammon. The professional politician among the 
whites in this country is numerically insignificant. The same is 
the case among negroes. 

Mr. Murphy’s article is certainly able, and a high tribute to 
the scholarship of the writer. It is partisan, and, therefore, not 
convincing. He believes that in the enforcement of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, one of two things, in which the retaliatory 
spirit is strongly present, will happen—the one a sin against good 
government and the other a sin against worthy negroes—either 
the South will attempt to win back some of her lost representa- 
tion by permitting the more unworthy to vote for the sake of 
swelling numbers or else completely disfranchise the negro, cutting 
off even the few who can vote. The results attending the mate- 
rialization of any one of these alternatives would appear, accord- 
ing to this gentleman, somewhat exaggerated. The retaliatory 


action of the South would not likely cause a freer admission of 
negroes to the enjoyment of the suffrage, while the admission of 
whites now excluded would not materially affect the electorate 
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in point of numbers. Furthermore, the admission of these whites 
could not seriously lower the standard of the electorate, for edu- 
cated whites are largely in the majority. 

Now if all negroes should'be disfranchised in the South—both 
the worthy and unworthy—this certainly would be a sin against- 
the worthy negro. But this sin, as that against good government, 
is somewhat exaggerated. Wherever the negro’s vote counts for 
anything in the South, except probably in Maryland, few are al- 
lowed to vote, still fewer vote, and those that do vote know well 
that that vote gives them no voice in the government. 

‘here may be reasons why the Fourteenth Amendment should 
not be enforced, but certainly not for the reasons pointed out. If 
Mr. Murphy is desirous that one voter in the South should con- 
tinue to have as much power in the national Congress as 100 
voters in New York, his ideas of good government might be .ex- 
cellent from an oligarchical, but not from a democratic, point 
of view. If Southerners will look upon an act of justice and the 
enforcement. of the Constitution as vengeance then it is a pity. 
Now is the time to correct the evil; for the future may bring 
disaster, if we postpone the correction. What, as an unoffending 
third party, the negro suffers will be more than recompensed for 
by the subsequent advantage accruing. But the most discouraging 
feature of the whole affair is that it ig urged that the negro 
farmer makes a more successful man and citizen than the educated 
class of preachers, doctors, lawyers, and artisans. This educated 
class may not, in some people’s opinion, make the best kind of 
citizen, yet in that class, especially the doctors, are found some 
of the most successful business men. Were all or a majority of 
the Yazoo Delta bankers farmers? 

I am, sir, 


4 


CHARLES S. DUKE. 





COMPLEXIONS ALTER CASES 
RICHMOND, VA., 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In editorial comment, in your issue of March 11, you say: 

“The President asserts that by the treatment of the Filipinos 
by Taft and Wright we have shown the world how we practice 
the justice which Washington enjoined. As a matter of fact, the 
fundamental principle of justice, upon which Washington had 
acted from July 4, 1776, up to the day of his death, was that ‘all 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.’ If Washington’s conception of justice is to prevail, it is 
for the Filipinos, and not for us, to decide what kind of govern- 
ment they shall have. That is the principle for which Washing- 
ton fought, and if we are to repudiate it, with what propriety do 
we honor his birthday or celebrate the Fourth of July?” 

There can be no question, we suppose, that the Indians had the 
same right to America that the Filipinos have to their country. 
There are, however, well-authenticated legends to the effect that 
George Washington took quite an active part in driving the red 
men out so that his own people could get control of the land. 
Isn’t that correct? I an, sir, 

D. R. WItson. 


March 11, 1905. 





THEY COULDN’T DO IT 
BRIDGETON, N. J., February 9, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—You, the President, and Mr. W. J. Bryan, and every one 
else have a great deal to say about the trusts, combinations, ete. 
Pray tell the many readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY how such com- 
binations as the steel, glass, lumber, and other like combinations 
could double the price of these necessary materials if the tariff 
was reduced to what would be a reasonable or even a high tariff 
for any other country. 

I have read the WEEKLY regularly for twenty-six years, and have 
paid the company (through the news agency of our city) several 
hundreds of dollars for your periodicals and publications. I think 
that you ought to try to answer this, as I do not bother you very 
often. I am, sir, 

CHARLES J. FITHIAN. 





WHERE ARE THE ORATORS? 


TENAFLY, N. J., March 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Will you kindly inform me, through your paper, as to 
whether we now have many fine orators of American birth? 

Tt seems to me that we have not, and I made a remark to that 
effect to a gentleman the other day, and his reply was that we had 
“ multitudes of fine speakers.” I asked him to name some of them, 
but he couldn’t think of any one but Chauncey M. Depew. I have 
heard that Bourke Cockran is a fine orator. It seems to me that 
the giants of the olden time are in want of successors. 

I an, sir, te: ee ee 





APPROVAL 
Sait LAKE City, UTAH, March 13, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Next to the very clever editorials, there is each week in 
HarpeEr’s an article of a serious nature which always interests me 
greatly. A guest at a small luncheon yesterday, noticing a pile 
of HARPER’ s WEEKLIES on my library table, said, with much fervor, 
“T could not live without Harper’s WEEKLY! It means more to 
me than all the other magazines together.” 

I am, sir, VALERIE DE MupbE KELSEY. 





























































































The Tyranny of the Dark 


(Continued from page 506.) 


“That is all,’ said Clarke. 

“How do you know?” asked Weissmann. 

«The fall of the horn is a sure sign of 
the end. You may turn up the light slowly.” 

Fairly stunned by the significance, the far- 
reaching results of these experiments, Mor- 
ton remained standing in silence while Weiss- 
mann turned on the gas. 

Pale, in deep placid sleep, the girl sat 
precisely as they had left her, bound, help- 
less, and innocent. She recalled to Morton’s 
mind the picture of the martyr maiden 
chained of old to the altar of some hideous 
heathen deity, who devoured the flesh of 
virgins and demanded with pitiless lust the 
flower of the race. 

Of her innocence he was at the moment 
profoundly convinced. 

To be Continued. 





At the Telephone 


A PROMINENT United States army officer 
was discussing army methods, and referred 
to the common use of the telephone in mod- 
ern warfare and manceuvres. 

“The telephone is a great institution,” 
he said, “ but I am afraid that the famous 
fighters of the past would not have appre- 
ciated it. I never use one that I do not 
think of the description of the instrument 
given by an irascible army officer of my ac- 
quaintance : 

“The first thing I do, he says, ‘after 
picking up the receiver is to stand in front 
of a hole in the wall and yell, “ Hello!” I 
get no answer, and repeat the call. About the 
third time I leave off the last syllable, and 
the fourth time I put the last syllable first.’ ” 





News from Venice 


GrorGE Ape recently heard that an old 
lady from the neighborhood down in Indiana 
where he was born was in town on a visit 
to a granddaughter. Mr. Ade thought that 
theatre tickets would be a fitting attention, 
and on consulting her as to her choice of 
plays she explained that she had seen the 
“Merchant of Venice” over thirty years 
ago, and had always had a strong desire to 
witness it again. He accordingly looked to 
it that her wish was gratified. 

Calling the next day, he asked her how she 
found that the performance compared with 
the one of long ago. 

“Well,” she replied, “Venice seems to 
have spruced up a right smart bit, but that 
Shylock is the same mean, grasping critter 
that he used to be.” 





Not an Adonis 


Miss MavupE AbDAMS was asked recently to 
assist in arranging for an evening of ama- 
teur theatricals which some ladies of a 
home-missionary society were planning to 
give. A very pretty little girl who lived 
in the neighborhood was described to Miss 
Adams as peculiarly fitted for a certain 
tableau. Miss Adams called upon the mother 
of the child, and in explaining her mission 
said: 

“T hope you can let your daughter take 
part. Everybody says she is a remarkably 
pretty child.” 

“Oh yes,” replied the woman, much 
pleased, but evidently feeling that a display 
of modesty was in order; “ yes, I must say 
myself that Emily is rather good-looking, 
but, Miss Adams, after all, she is not an 
Adonis.” 





Advice for the Driver 


THE late Major Pond used to tell of an 
experience he once had in Montana with 
“Sol” Wingate. It has been frequently re- 
marked that if Wingate was as dilatory 
on the trigger as he is in his talk he 
would have been snuffed out long ago. 

“Wingate and I,” the Major said, “one 
day occupied the seat with the driver on 
top of a six-horse stage. Our road lay 
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among the mountains, and was steep and 
dangerous, our position being rendered the 
more hazardous by the fact that the driver 
had indulged much too freely in ardent 
stimulants. Wingate, however, seemed in 
no way alarmed, and stuttered along in his 
usual exuberant manner. We had stopped 
for a change of horses, during which the 
driver again visited the bar. Later, as we 
were proceeding down a precipitous stretch 
of the trail the fellow dropped one of the 
reins. The horses promptly began to run 
away. The befuddled driver at once 
made frantic efforts to regain the lost 
rein. I clung to my seat, and saw nothing 
befcre me but instant destruction. Stopping 
in the middle of a sentence, Wingate turned 
to the driver with virtuous indignation in 
his face. 

“<Te-le-let it go, you be-be-blam’ fool!’ he 
shouted. You ga-ga-ga-got more’n you can 
handle now!’ 

“ Fortunately, we soon came to a steep up- 
grade, the horses slowed down, and Sol 
turned back to me and resumed his stutter 
where he had left off.” 








Apvice To MotHers.—Mrs. Wiystow’s SootHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


is the best remedy for diarrhoea.—[{Adv.] 





FEED BABIES 
properly and they will be healthy and strong. The proper way 
to feed a baby, next to mother’s milk, is by the use of BoRDEN’S 
EaGLe BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It offers the maximum of 
digestibility, thus avoiding the troublesome diarrhoeas and colics 
of infancy.—[Adv.] 








SECRET OF CHARTREUSE HAS NOT BEEN SOLD. 

CarTHUSIAN Monks Havr Not Disposep oF CONTROL OF 
THEIR Famous LiqguEeuR.—Since the expulsion from France of the 
Carthusian Monks various reports have been circulated as to the 
disposition of their estates and the secret formula under which 
their cordial is made. Some of the American newspapers re- 
cently published a despatch from Paris to the effect that an English 
syndicate had purchased both and would control the production 
of the liqueur. 

Inquiry into this report was made by Bitjer & Co., of New 
York, the American agents for the Carthusians, and a statement 
has been issued by the firm declaring it to be unfounded. The 
Carthusian Monks are now manufacturing Chartreuse, under the 
name of Liqueur Péres Chartreux, at Tarragona, Spain, and the 
American public recognizes in same the genuine article and is 
receiving it with favor and confidence.—{Adv.] 





Many Mothers administer Piso’s Cure when their children 
have Spasmodic Croup. It is effectual.—|Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CHILDREN AFFECTED 


By Mother’s Food and Drink. 


Many babies have been launched into life with 


| constitutions weakened by disease taken in with 


their mother’s milk. Mothers cannot be too 
careful as to the food they use while nursing their 
babes. The experience of a Kansas City mother 
is @ case in point: 

“T was a great coffee drinker from a child, and 


thought I could not eat a meal without it. But 
I found at last it was doing me harm. For 


years I had been troubled with dizziness, spots 
before my eyes, and pain in my heart, to which 
was added, two years ago, a chronic sour stomach. 
The baby was born 7 months ago, and almost from 
the beginning it, too, suffered from sour stomach. 
She was taking it from me! 

“In my distress I consulted a friend of more 
experience than mine, and she told me to quit 
coffee, that coffee did not make good milk. I 


| have since ascertained that it really dries up the 


milk, 

“So I quit coffee and tried tea, and at last cocoa. 
-But they did not agree with me. Then I turned 
to Postum Coffee, with the happiest results. It 
proved to be the very thing I needed. It not only 


| agreed perfectly with baby and myself, but it 


| increased the flow of my milk. 








My husband then 
quit coffee and used Postum, quickly got well of 
the dyspepsia with which he had been troubled. I 
no longer suffer from the dizziness, blind spells, 
pain in my heart, or sour stomach. Postum has 
cured them. 


“Now we all drink Postum, from my husband | 


to my seven months’ old baby. It has proved to 
be the best hot drink we have ever used. We 


would not give up Postum for the best coffee we 
ever drank.” 
Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 
Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in each pkg. 
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| child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and | 
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The Highest Grade 
After-Dinner Liqueur 
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LIQUEUR 


eres Gharlreux 


-GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Credit. 


of Credit. 
International Cheques. 
tificates of Deposit. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
Collections made. 
Cer- 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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The Big Fish 


are caught at Fifield, the 


most famous fishing resort 





in Northern Wisconsin—famous be- 
cause there the biggest muscallonge 


are landed. Fifield is on the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


Ask for illustrated booklets telling 
Fifield and other great 
Address, 


JAS. C. POND 
Pullman Sleepers General Passenger Agent 
Cafe Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
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fishing resorts. 
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LONDON, March 15, 1905. 


HE government began the session with a nominal ma- 

jority of eighty-odd. I say nominal because everybody 

knows that on the dominating question of fiscal reform 

Mr. Balfour could not command a majority of, at the 

outside, more than forty. Everybody also knows that 
there are a large number of Unionist M. P.’s—some say sixty 
and others eighty—who do not intend to seek reelection, whose in- 
terest in the party fortunes is consequently on the wane, and 
whose votes cannot, therefore, be depended on. At the election of 
1900 the Conservatives were returned to power with a majority 
of one hundred and thirty-five. Since then they have lost, partly 
by secession and partly by defeats at by-elections, twenty-four 
seats, which have been transferred to the Liberals. There are 
also about twenty Unionist Free-Traders who believe, though with 
a daily diminishing faith, that it may still. be possible to fight the 
battle of free trade from within the Unionist ranks. They have not, 
therefore, openly joined the Liberals, though their votes would 
not be given to the government on the fiscal issue. It becomes, 
consequently, a matter of some difficulty to say precisely what, 
on any given question, the government majority would be, or even 
whether there would be any majority at all. But there is one 
thing that is perfectly clear. Judged by whatever electioneering 
test you please, the prospects of a Liberal victory at the next 
general election grow brighter every day. Even the present min- 
isters admit that. The first token by which the besiegers of Port 
Arthur became aware that its fall was near at hand was the aim- 
less and continued firing away of ammunition by the defence. 
Mr. Balfour’s government has already begun to fire away its am- 
munition. The speeches of its leading members take a Liberal 
victory for granted, speculate on the uses to which it will be 
put, and gloat over the immense difficulties with which the path 
of the new government will be strewn. Some of them even profess 
to welcome defeat. It will give them a chance, they say, to pull 
themselves together and to get braced by the stimulus of opposi- 
tion; it will give the country a chance to grow disgusted once 
more with the administration, the quarrelsomeness, and the Little- 
Englandism of the Liberals, and to turn with renewed thank- 
fulness to the arms of Conservatism. Mr. Chamberlain long 
ago publicly stated that such was the expectation on which his 
policy was based. He is willing to put up with an immediate 
defeat because he sees in it the precursor of final victory. He is 
content to forego the present, in full confidence that the future 
will be all his own. A weak and distracted Liberal ministry, 
dependent upon the Irish vote, alienating the colonies, attacking 
vested interests, and getting more and more out of touch with the 
imperialist sentiment of the country—-such is the development 
on which he relies. It will, he thinks, so thoroughly revolt the 
electorate that a speedy return of the Unionists to power on a 
tidal wave, not necessarily of positive protectionism, but, what 
will serve the same purpose equally well, of negative anti-Liberal- 
ism, will become inevitable. 

It is a pretty safe rule in politics to distrust all prophecies of 
what will happen at the election after next. Things may not work 
out in the way Mr. Chamberlain expects. The Liberals may be 
returned with a majority that is not dependent upon’ the Irish 
vote, but, on the contrary, exceeds the combined forces of the 
protectionists and Nationalists. They may be able to heal their 
internal differences. Their programme may show that seventeen 
years of Opposition in the last twenty have taught them wisdom 
and restrained their passion for legislative heroics. On the other 
hand, there is much on the surface that seems to make the ful- 
filment of Mr. Chamberlain’s ferecast not unlikely. It is close 
on ten years since the Liberals were last in power. It has been 
rightly said that “one great achievement and one greater event 
marked their term of oflice between 1892 and 1895.” The achieve- 
ment was Sir William Harcourt’s budget of 1894; the event was 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement and Lord Rosebery’s accession to the 
Premiership. I need now do no more than recall how the with- 
drawal of Mr. Gladstone’s commanding authority proved a signal 
for something like revolt to the incongruous elements that always 
and everywhere compose the party of progress; how the radical 
section resented the advent of a peer to the leadership; how an- 
other and larger section felt deeply aggrieved that Sir William 
Harcourt’s claims to the Premiership had been passed over; how 
a bitterly personal quarrel broke out between Lord Rosebery 
and Sir William: how Lord Rosebery’s attempt to carry out a 
policy he had not framed with a cabinet he did not choose led in 
1895 to a severe disaster at the polls; how the line he took on the 
home-rule question alienated his Irish allies; how the Armenian 
massacres and the divisions they provoked in the Liberal ranks, 
ill health, weariness, and disappointment, ended in 1896 with Lord 
Rosebery’s retirement from the leadership; how the Boer war still 
further plunged the party into the abyss and intensified all its 
internal feuds to a point of bitterness unusual, if not unprece- 
dented, in latter-day English polities; and, finally, how the bit- 
terness of the average elector against the Liberals, and the bit- 
terness among the Liberals themselves, reached their zenith in 
1900, and found full and fierce expression at the polls and in the 
overwhelming triumph of Conservatism. 

The conclusion of peace in 1902 was the turning-point of Liberal 
fortunes. Since then they have continually risen. A long and ex- 
asperating succession of Unionist ineptitudes played into their 
hands. The ghastly “ revelations * that followed the conclusion of 
the war were alone enough to discredit any government. The 





The Prospects of English Liberalism 


By Sydney Brooks 


Buller affair, the corn tax, Mr. Brodrick’s army scheme, the 
Whitaker-Wright business, the Anglo-German Venezuelan “ mess,” 
the Education bill, which has restored political Non-conformity to 
life, the Chinese labor question, which has jarred on the moral 
sense of the country to a degree perhaps scarcely warranted by 
the facts, the Licensing bill, which the public at large looks upon 
as little less than the free gift of a national asset to the brew- 
ers, and, lastly, the insensate plunge into protection—have com- 
bined to convert the Liberals from a hated and shattered party 
in 1900 to a party united, confident, vigorous, and unmistakably 
supported by the majority of the electorate in 1905. That is a 
transformation scene that it would be hard to parallel for either 
speed or completeness even in these swift-moving days. But it is 
proper to investigate its quality and its meaning, and the conse- 
quences that flow from them, somewhat narrowly. How far, for 
instance, is the restoration of Liberalism due to a revival of be- 
lief in Liberal policies and of confidence in Liberal politicians, and 
how far to an accumulation of disgust with the performances of 
their opponents’ Does the unity which has been effected by a 
common devotion to free trade extend to other issues and other 
measures, or are the Liberals, apart from this single question, 
just as fundamentally divided among themselves as ever? Have 
all personal differences been healed? Will the Rosebery section 
and the Campbell-Bannerman section agree or find it possible to 
work in harmony? What about foreign and imperial policy?) And 
what, especially, about Ireland and the Irish Nationalists? 

It is such questions as these that suggest that Mr. Chamberlain 
may not, after all, be so very far wrong in anticipating that any 
Liberal government will in a few months be “ hissed off the stage.” 
Many of the Liberal difficulties centre round Lord Rosebery. No- 
body even now can say definitely whether he will or will not be 
a member of the next Liberal government. That he will be Prime 
Minister may, I think, be dismissed altogether. But will he even 
consent to be Foreign Minister? I am persuaded that he will. 
I do not believe that he will be able to stand out against the 
unanimous insistence of the country, the pressure of the court, 
and his own sense of the obligation to do all he can to make his 
views on foreign policy prevail within the Liberal ranks. One 
great obstacle to his reappearance in Liberal councils vanished 
with the death of Sir William Harcourt. It is true that beyond 
waving flags of truce at one another from public platforms no 
formal reunion has yet been effected between Lord Rosebery and 
“C,-B.” They have not yet stood side by side before a great public 
meeting, and the divergences between their attitudes on foreign 
policy and home rule have probably not been greatly mitigated. 
But both recognize the necessity of compromise and union in the 
face of the national danger of protection; both feel that the Lib- 
eral party is, as it were, a committee of public safety; and when 
the time comes, both, I think, will be prepared to join forces in 
making it as strong and enduring as possible. If neither will 
serve under the other, each, I believe, may be induced to serve 
under Lord Spencer. Cooperation between them has-been made 
all the easier by the well-nigh universal agreement that a third 
home-rule bill along Gladstonian lines is not to be looked for. 
That, I think, one may safely take for granted. There are still 
convinced home-rulers on the Liberal front bench, but even they 
realize that the particular chapter in Anglo-Irish relations which 
Mr. Gladstone opened has now been closed, and that it is no 
longer “ practical politics ” to bring forward home rule in a sin- 
gle comprehensive measure. The approaches henceforward are to 
be gradual and indirect; and they will be found to lie, I conceive, 
along the routes of a reorganization of Dublin Castle rule, of an 
extension and development of local self-government in Ireland, of 
a generous encouragement to Irish education, industries, and agri- 
culture, and possibly of the formation of an Irish committee to 
take greater control of purely Irish business and purely Irish 
revenues. Will the Nationalists consent to support a Liberal gov- 
ernment on these terms? The answer to that question depends to 
some extent upon the size of the Liberal majority at the next 
election; but it is not too much to say that they will be fools if 
they do not. 

If, then, the Liberals are able to unite all sections in con- 
structing a government and formulating a policy, of whom will 
that government consist and what will that policy be? The ability 
and experience that are now available in the ranks of Liberals are 
at least equal to anything that the Conservatives possess, and a 
ministry in which Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Sir Henry Fowler, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and Sir Charles Dilke are members, ought to be efficient 
and will assuredly command respect. As to their policy, it is not 
difficult to forecast the lines along which it is likely to develop. 
Both Lord Spencer and Mr. Herbert Gladstone have recently 
sketched it in advance. The first and foremost duty of any Lib- 
eral government will be to protect and safeguard free trade. 
That it will do by the mere fact of its existence, but it is possible 
that the immense attention which has been concentrated upon 
English commerce and industries may lead to a positive policy 
of government assistance to trade and industries within free-trade 
limits. Outside of this, the Liberals will undoubtedly amend or 
attempt to amend the Education Act by bringing all rate-supported 
schools under full popular control and by abolishing religious 
tests in the choice of teachers. That is a policy to which the 
Liberals stand committed, but, unhappily. it is not a policy that 
finds favor either with the Irish Nationalists or with the Unionist 
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Free-Traders; and there is bound to be dif- 
ficulty in carrying it out. Next, the Lib- 
erals will insist upon introducing a time 
limit into the Licensing Act. They will 
also undertake, what is badly needed, a 
thorough and comprehensive reform of local 
taxation; they will endeavor by legislation 
to set aside that famous decision of the 
House of Lords that decided that trade- 
unions could be sued and held liable for 
damages; they will, further, unless fore- 
stalled by the present government, tackle the 
question of the unemployed along the lines 
of Continental experience; they will amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act; they will 
try their hand at the housing problem; and 
they will probably deal with the cognate 
problems of electoral reform, registration, 
and redistribution. In South Africa they 
will hurry on a grant of representative in- 
stitutions if only to shift on to South-Afri- 
can shoulders the responsibility of de- 
ciding the question of Chinese labor.  To- 
wards the colonies their policy will be the 
practical, sympathetic, and constructive pol- 
icy that Mr. Chamberlain inaugurated and 
made his own before the fiscal madness fell 
upon him. There need be no fear that the 
Liberals will hesitate to renew the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance or that they will fail to 
develop as far as possible the friendship with 
France which is one of Lord Lansdowne’s 
redeeming achievements. In short, the pol- 
icy of the English Liberals will be that of 
sane imperialism abroad and of economy 
and social reform at home. There is plenty 
for it to do, and it has the men to do it. 
It cannot be worse than the present govern- 
ment, and it may be better. In one point, 
at any rate, it is likely to be far better. 
If, as is hoped, Sir Charles Dilke is in- 
stalled as Secretary for War, the army prob- 
lem will be three-fourths of the way to- 
wards rational solution. My judgment is 
that Mr. Chamberlain will be found, not for 
the first time in his career, to have over- 
reached himself, and that any Liberal gov- 
ernment which succeeds to office will have 
strength and cohesion enough to more than 
hold its own. 





The Purchase of Votes 


IV.—The Use of Money in Doubtful 
States 


(Continued from page 500.) 


work and going to the polls to vote. And 
in national elections they are paid. The 
negro vote and the naturalized foreign vote 
are, in proportion to population, about the 
same in Connecticut and New Jersey. And, 
so far as I can make out, the quantity and 
quality of the venality are about the same— 
that is, in the neighborhood of twenty-five 
per cent. of the total voters are paid in one 
Way or another to vote for the party to 
which they belong, or for the party which 
buys them. This means that 47,500 voters 
received something like $180,000 as_ bribes 
or compensation for voting at the last elec- 
tion. 

The election laws in no State in the coun- 
try seem effective in preventing the pur- 
chase of votes. In most of the States the 
fort to enforce the existing laws is merely 
i pretence. Some State laws appear to be 
‘00 drastic, some defeat their own enforce- 
ment by making it practically impossible 
‘o get legal evidence, some only punish the 
bribed and give immunity to the briber. But 
all are ineffectual, either because of their 
“wn provisions or in that the law officers 
‘o not administer the laws. Wise laws may 
do much towards lessening these crimes 
‘gainst the electoral franchise, and much 
inay be done by education and an awakened 
publie conscience. The present degree of 
afety is due to the fact that both parties 
are usually supplied with money, and the 
vorruption of the one is counterbalanced 
iy the corruption of the other, but this is 
at great expense to the morality and civic 
virtue of the individual voters. The great 
menace to democratic government will come 
vhen one party has all the money to spend, 
v enough to outbid all opponents, and can 
purchase the great bulk of the floating vote 
of the country, 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





The Peerless Seasoning 


All the family derive a lasting benefit 
from a well seasoned dish. The per- 
fection of seasoning for most dishes is 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, Cold 
Meats, Baked Beans, Welsh Rarebit, 
Fried Oysters, French yon | and 
Pot Pies are made more enjoyable by 
its proper use. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 


vestments. Write for it to-day. A: L. WISNER & | 
| CO., 32 Broadway, New York. | 








need not remain idle another 
day. 

This strong bank accepts 
deposits in any amount and al- 
lows 4 per cent. interest, com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

Accounts may be opened, 
and withdrawals made, by 
mail, no matter where you 
reside. 

Booklet “E” describes the 
bank and its management, and 
tells about its simple system of 
banking by mail. Write for it. 


THE UNION 
SAVINGS BANK 


Capital, $1,000,000 
Frick Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
‘ ackawanna oR of Postaghanih, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful 
| ep Delaware Valley.near by; 24 hours from New York, via 

Lackawanna Railroad, golf. boating, bathing, fishing. 


A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, with ‘full information about hotels and 


boarding houses, and a fascinating love story, 


*'A Paper Proposal,” will be sent for 10 


cents in stamps. Address T. W. Lee, General Passenger_Agent. Lackawanna Railroad, 


New York City. 
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Play-producing 





in Russia 


By M. Paul Orleneff 


HERE is this peculiarity about the Russian playgoer: 

when he sees a play, he not only gives it attention at 

the time, but he carries home with him material for 

thought—he ponders over what he has seen. In Russia 

the stage is a school. The Russian audience does not go 
to the theatre for the prime purpose of being amused or of con- 
sidering abstract problems. The drama is taken more seriously. 
It is expected to present in a tangible. compact form problems in 
which the people are interested: the social, political, business life 
of the living people. 

Of course the realistic drama has a broader scope. Ibsen is ap- 
preciated by the Russian people, but he is under the ban of the 
censor, Who objects to the morality of Ibsen’s plays. For this rea- 
son * The Doll's House” and * Ghosts” are prohibited. But while 
the realistic drama is the favorite form of stage art in Russia, it 
is difficult to present it to the people. “As a matter of fact, there 
is not much of it—on the surface. The real purpose of the play 
must be veiled from the all-searching eye of the censor. The audi- 
ence must read between the lines. The playwright and the actor 
can only hope that the censor may not understand the play and 
so pass it. Consequently the people—the intelligent public—must 
draw its own deductions. They must understand the situations 
and the thoughts which are not allowed to be openly presented. 

Plays are produced in Russia under very different conditions 
from those which obtain in America. The censor is the power 
behind, before, and all around the throne. He it is who judges of 
the political, moral, and realistie features which may be permitted, 
or which, threatening to offend, must be prohibited. He may pro- 
hibit all or a part. He can eliminate, cut, slash, and blue-pencil 
at will. 

It will be easily appreciated that the ideas of the censor and 
the desires of the Russian theatrical audiences are at variance 
and cross-purposes. Moreover, the audience demands from the 
actor that he shall not play on the stage, but that he shall live 
the part. Broadly speaking. religious. moral, and political ques- 
tions are barred from the drama. These questions are all cen- 
sored, with one exception—one may say anything one pleases about 
the Jews. But trouble brews for him who has the temerity to 
say anything that may be construed as reflecting in any way on 
the Christian (Russian) religion. 

Sut the Russian censor is severe on other matters than political 
and moral problems. One who has been twenty years on the 
Russian stage may perhaps speak from the knowledge that comes 
with experience. Take the instance of the play “Son of Ivan the 
Terrible.” My company produced this play 510 times in Russia. 
Unfortunately for the continuance of the performances, at the last 
presentation the censors assumed that my make-up too closely re- 
sembled Emperor Nicholas II. For that reason [ was taken off 
the stage in the third act and arrested by the municipal authori- 
ties. The play to which I here refer was written by Alexis Tolstoi, 
the deceased nephew of Leo Tolstoi, the novelist. It was after 
this contretemps last September that I left Russia for Europe to 
show the condition of our people to the people of the world—of 
Germany, of France, of England, and of America. 

Again, in Russia the manager is the owner of the theatre. The 
play is selected by the manager of the theatre, and the actor re- 
ceives the wages which the manager will pay for the production 





of his play. Playhouses are owned generally by one man. Of 
course they are of different grades. For instance, in Moscow there 
is the theatre of M. Starsloffski. The aim and ambition of its 
management is to produce the best plays procurable in any lan- 
guage. There plays which have met with the approval of audi- 
ences of other nations are translated and produced in Russian. 
Madame Nasimoff, of my company, which is now playing in Amer- 
ica, is a graduate of the Starsloffski school in Moscow. This 
school has the highest ideals, carried out as far as the Russian 
censor will permit. Of course the one-man managers of theatres 
all over the country merely select the plays and performances 
which they believe will appeal to the taste of the people. 

I have been asked, “ Why is the Russian theatrical taste so 
sombre?” This is .a question easy to answer—alas! too easy. The 
Russian taste in the drama does not depend on lavish scenic ef- 
fects—nor does it always depend on the ability of the actor to 
achieve his aim by emotional expression. There is a simpler— 
and sadder—solution of the Russian interpretation of realism: 
How can you expect an officially overridden people—an oppressed 
people, a people who are deprived of the rights which God dele- 
gated to man—to be interested, even in their so-called hours of 
leisure, in farces and comedies? Life is too serious to them. When 
the great problem, of existence—the problem of happiness in life 
—is before the people. can you blame them that their tastes are 
‘sombre’? You American people, who are safeguarded by wise 
and liberal laws, you who are permitted to enjoy happiness, 
can you blame the people of Russia who look on life as a serious 
problem—to whom life itself is a tragedy, and to whom the chief 
aim is not to insure happiness, but to avoid disaster? 

In Russia there is little freedom of speech: none of literature, 
none of the person. The people hope that there may be a chance 
of finding some expression of their life on the stage—so there they 
look for it. But, unfortunately for national art, the Russian 
censor recognizes this fact and so does the Russian government. 
For this reason the Russian government concerns itself with the 
theatres. There are theatres in Russia subsidized by the govern- 
ment, though ‘these are not generally the Russian theatres. In 
Russia proper, the owner of the theatre may dictate the theatrical 
policy. It is for him to be responsible for success or for failure. 
He owns the properties, and he pays the salaries. But the so- 
called subsidized theatres in the country of the Czar—ineluding 
all the Russian domains—are subsidized by the government. for 
a purpose. The government takes great interest in the provisional 
states—the Polish and Finnish states—of Russia. 

In these states the government uses the theatre as a great edu- 
cational school for the people—a method by which it can reach 
and instruct the people and make them loyal. It is the aim of the 
Russian government to Russianize all these outlying people—these 
conquered countries that have been gathered under the Russian 
Eagles. In Finnish-Poland—in Helsingfors—in all the cities—the 
hand of the Russian government is laid upon the theatre. 

In these states, as in all acquired territory of the Russian gov- 
ernment, the purpose of the government-subsidized theatre is to 
present plays which will show the Russian government in the most 
favorable light—to lead the trend of public opinion in paths most 
faverable to the existing authorities. So it comes that conservative 
plays are predominant and radical plays are absolutely impossible. 
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that it shail be instructed in the way most 
favorable to itself, that radical plays shall 


be eliminated and the established authori- H t f Old { d 
ties shall be upheld. In this respect the ear O on on 


Russian government has utilized the theatre 


‘he Russian audience sires be in- : « » 
t a icink tian, is socket When The American Mecca in the 


as a great national training-school in poli- r , 7. 

ties. “Understanding these conditions, the Well-to-do travelling Americans find Home Comforts and 
all-powerful censor ceases to be an anomaly Luxuries, skilfully blended with the quiet and elegance of 
in the work of the stage. He is the greatest British Mansion 

power in the land, for his duty is to mould a ritis ansi0n. 


public opinion. 

Despite all these restrictions, however, 
there is a well-organized theatrical system 
in Russia. There are, for instance, many in- 
dependent training-schools. It may be as- 
sumed that the stage is a favorite profession 
in Russia, because there are infinitely more 
scholars and actors than can possibly find 
employment, and more theatres than can be 
constantly filled. Of course the graduates 
of the training-schools have opportunities 
both in the government subsidized theatres 
and in the independent theatres, or, rather, 
the independent companies. In the one they 
appear simply as the subsidized agents of 
the government; in the other they must 
depend upon their own talents to succeed. 
In the imperial theatres, run by the gov- 
ernment, there is no life, no true method— 
there is no life of the people. There the 
censor has no work to do. The playwrights 
and players who present, or attempt to pre- 
sent, the realistic, sincere drama, are forever 
under the ban of the Romanoff agents. 

But the playwright in Russia occupies an 
enviable position, at least so far as his work 
is concerned. The theatrical world is ready 
and willing to bid for and buy any strong 
play that is written, with the hope of pro- 
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ducing it before the Russian public. But Hore. Ceci,, FRoM THE RIVER ‘THAMES. 
here again it is the censor who acts as the , - 
blockade in the production of the best plays. Fronted by a splendid court, opening into the | direction—practically including all the points you wish 


In the first place, the manuscript of the Strand — London’s Broadway — towers the Hotel | to. visit. ; 
play must be shown to the censor. If any | Cecil, which still remains by far the largest hotel in | The Hotel Cecil can accommodate over eight hun- 


- ae SP poe, 





attempt is made to produce the play with- Europe. dred guests:in its quiet, comfortable bedrooms. Its 
out observing this necessary preliminary, Dignified and stately in its architecture—standing | position and solid structure make for quiet and even 
the actor and the playwright are apt to be | on the very spot where British history was made a | temperature. Its splendid dining-rooms—its _grill- 
sent to Siberia. At the least, they are sub- thousand years ago—the Hotel Cecil outwardly is | room—its fashionable restaurant—its American bar 
jected to fine and imprisonment. These fines | typically British. But inside its doors the Amer- | (almost the only really good American Bar in London) 
run up into thousands of dollars, and the | ican feels that he is home again. Here he can obtain | —all these features help to make the American guest 
alternative of imprisonment exists besides. the little comforts and services that an American | truly comfortable. 

Each and every theatre poster must bear the | wants. He finds English comfort and American Rooms cost from $1.25 per day; table d’hote breakfast 
censor’s signature before it is even allowed methods combined with politeness, promptness and | from 60 cents; lunch from 85 cents; dinner from $1.50. 
to be hung upon the walls. 3esides this, it reasonable charge—is it any wonder that Americans A line to the Manager announcing that you are 
is necessary to register every feature of the | who know London always stay at the Hotel Cecil? coming means a welcome for you as soon as you reach 
performance—posters, playbills, and manu- The Hotel Cecil is within 650 yards of all the best | London. Your room will be ready, your baggage will 
script of the play—in a specified paper, be- theatres, music halls, and restaurants of London. | be taken care of. Polite servants who understand 
fore the censor will even consider it. If The Hotel Cecil is very centrally located. A twenty- | American money and American requirements will look 
this is not done the censor will refuse to five-cent cab-fare will take you for two miles in any | after that for you. 

have anything to do with it. It is equiva- 




















lent to an offence against the government. i on 
Furthermore, the governors of the differ- Address: The Manager, Hotel as se —_ . 
ent cities and towns are permitted to ex- THE PIANO OF THE FUTURE. 
ercise their own judgment about the pro- 
‘ : HE IMPROVED 
Besides, in Russia. little things—demon- izing the Musical Industry. M4 
strations of the audience, chance occur- 








rences—may stop a play from further pro- 
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Sardou’s which was prohibited all over Rus- | Aeolian Company, and a copy may be secured by 
sia because of one line which occurred in any reader of HarpPer’s WEEKLY, free of cost, by | 
dom!” Immediately there came a response | New York. KNOWN AND 





: ; ‘or years pid evelopment has been one-sided. 
from the audience of “ Hurrah!” (as you say It piel ee gen — of making the piano a | 
in English). The production of the play was better piece of mechanism—of improving its tone, its | 
immediately stopped. | action, its musical qualities. But nothing practical | 

An actor can do little more in foreign was accomplished in the direction of making the 
countries than present with the best of his | piano easier to play upon—nothing until the invention 
art the conditions which exist in his own aa Pianola, ao a ee a 
country. If sympathy and understanding of | in Poa peered wad eoneanined wesc a playing the 
the American people can be enlisted in the piano artistically—by hand and by the Pianola. 
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cause of Russian freedom, then we, myself Both of these methods are incorporated in the | 
{ and my associates, have achieved a great | Pianola Piano. This is a combination in a single 
object in coming to America. compact instrument of a piano of the highest type 


and the Metrostyle Pianola. The keyboard is there 
for those who have mastered finger technique, while 
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members of the family who cannot gd by — can BUTTON 
use the Pianola, which occupies the heretofore un- 
Subtraction used space within the piano’s case. ; . C LAS Fe 
| -The exterior appearance of the Pianola Piano is 
A TEACHER in a Western public school | the same as that of any high-grade upright. A : 
was giving her class the first lesson in sub- | sliding panel. and disappearing pedals completely Lies flat to the leg — 
‘ traction. “Now in order to subtract,” she | conceal the Pianola feature when hand-playing alone Never slips, tears, nor 
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explained, “things have to always be of Persons who aim to keep abreast of the times should 
1a} the peeate denomination. For instance, we post themselves on this remarkable new production 
couldn’t take three apples from four pears by writing for a copy of the book mentioned above. 
nor six horses from nine dogs.” - 
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GEO, FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass,, U. S.A. 
“ Teacher,’ 


you take four quarts of milk from three ALWAYS EASY 
cows ?” HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS N. Y. ; 
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35-40 H. P. TOURING eon 
Standard Side-Door Entrance...... 

Royal Victoria... .....sseecscees F000 
eA MMi... 5a scxe0sne0sse 5000 
[eta  cSuuboseaugee canes: ee 
I RROIMDE % cc cukicsscsdsnseneass OOOO 
18 H. P. LIGHT TOURING CAR 

$1750 


ELECTRIC VICTORIA PHAETON 
$1350 


LIGHT ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 


In the development of COLUMBIA CARS 
improvement has been added to improvement, 
betterment to betterment, until in our 1905 mod- 
els we have a uniformity of excellence in motive 
apparatus, control and body appointments that 
can be found in no other automobiles. 

Catalogue of Columbia 35-40 and 18 h. p. Gasolene Cars 
will be sent on request. Also separate catalog of Colum- 
bia Electric Carriages and Columbia Commer Vehicles. 















N 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 





EXICO-: SUNSHIN 


69 Hours from St. Louis 


and Disagreeable Winter, Without Leaving Your 
Comfortable Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Car 








“The c siniieenie of the change of scene and climate, 
itsinexhaustiblestore of attractions, and Mexico's immense 
field of industrial opportunity baffle belief.”.—A Tourist. 











Through Monterey, San Luis Potosi 
and Queretaro to CITY OF MEXICO 


A CLIMATE THAT IS “HEAVEN-BORN” 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 
between St. Louis, Mo., and City of Mexico via “‘ Laredo 
Route.” Iron Mt. Lines and National R. R. of Mexico. 
THE ONLY THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE. 

MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R.—‘‘ Eagle Pass Route.” 

The Shortest Line to the Great Durango Mining 

District, Torreon and All Points South Thereof. 
Daily Pullman Service Between City of Mexico and 
Vera Cruz via Interoceanic Ry.—Through the Perpetu- 
ally Beautiful Tropics to the Gulf. 


24 rite @ Guide Books and Maps to W. F. Paton, 

2. A., 11 Broadway, New York; G. R. Hackley, 
¢ w. x 230 Quincy Building, C hic ago; Jackson 
Smith, General Passenger Agent, Mexico City. 


NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO 
STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, our method will 
positively make them appear straight, 
trim and stylish. No inconvenience, 
no exposure. “So simple you won- 
der some one didn’t think of it be- 
fore.”—Bulletin of Pharmacy. “ Re- 
stores to the full natural appearance 
of the strong and well-trained leg.”— 
Flealih Culture. “ Correct appearance 
of the leg restored; not the least discomfort.’”—Medical 
Talk. Endorsed and used by men of fashion everywhere. 
Write for photo-illustrated book, testimonials and measure- 
ment blank, sent entirely free under plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO., Dept. 70, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Our Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’s 


(Continued from page 495.) 


Englishmen take it almost as a matter of 
course that the representative of the United 
States, whoever he may be, will be a first- 
class after-dinner speaker, and able and will- 
ing at any time to read a paper, distribute 
prizes, deliver an address, or unveil a monu- 
ment. A _ tongue-tied, narrow-gauge, unso- 
ciable American ambassador has become un- 
thinkable to them. Mr. Choate, from the 
first moment of his landing, showed himself 
equal to all demands. He became a warm 
favorite in society, where his wit and kind- 
liness and readiness to be interested made 
him a prize attraction to English hostesses. 
But it is in his public capacity that he made 
his widest mark. Just look at a few of the 
engagements he undertook and amply ful- 
filled. He addressed working-man’s club 
in the East End and lectured on Lincoln 
before the Edinburgh Philosophical Society ; 
he spoke to the Dante Society and to the 
Walter Scott Society; he presided over a 
lecture by Frederic Harrison on “ King 
Alfred,” and a lecture on “ Literature” by 
Mr. Birrell; he unveiled a bust of Emer- 
son; he and Mrs. Choate distributed prizes 
at colleges, Sunday-schools, and at least one 
of the great public schools of the country; 
he opened libraries and attended innumera- 
ble public dinners at the Mansion House, on 
Independence and Thanksgiving days, jour- 
nalists’ dinners, Pilgrim Society dinners, 
Cutlers Company dinners, mechanical en- 
gineers’ dinners. At all these functions he 
spoke aptly, wittily, from the invaluable 
outside point of view, and without once re- 
peating himself. The matter was always 
good and the manner about as finished and 
effective as it could be. There is one other 
characteristic of Mr. Choate’s speeches that 
should be mentioned. He never softsoaps 
England and Englishmen. He rarely rises 
without scoring a few good-humored points 
at their expense. It is always unfair to 
quote after-dinner speeches ; without the at- 
mosphere of the occasion and the inimita- 
ble delivery of the speaker they lose half 
their virtue. But I cannot resist transcribing 
from the Times of November 11, 1899, a 
paragraph from Mr. Choate’s speech to the 
Walter Scott Club at Edinburgh. 

“Americans and Scotsmen (said Mr. 
Choate) had a good deal in common. Even 
in those lighter and more personal charac- 
teristics which sometimes amused their com- 
mon critics they were very much alike. The 
American national habit—he confessed it was 
a fixed habit—of making themselves at home 
wherever they went must have been inherited 
from some remote Scottish progenitor 
(laughter), for he assured them that the 
Scottish people came over and settled down 
upon the American soil and made the very 
fat of his land their own. (Loud laughter.) 
They celebrated the birth of their patron 
saint in America with far more gusto than 
they had ever done at home. (More laughter.) 
On November 30 they converted America 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific into another 
Land of Cakes. He had known more than 
one of these invaders, who were landed on 
American shores in youth, with nothing but 
sound minds and brave hearts in stalwart 
bodies, return in mature age to become the 
owners of lordly castles and broad domains 
(loud laughter) of which princes and dukes 
might well be proud. Another habit which 
malicious critics ascribed to Americans was 
their eager pursuit of the almighty dollar. 
He had been studying the Scottish character 
since his arrival, and he was bold enough 
to ask the question whether that was not, 
after all, only a feeble and respectful imi- 
tation of their own keen and constant pur- 
suit of the almighty pound. (Loud laughter 
and cheers.) There was one ruling trait 
more striking than either—that unique mod- 
esty (loud laughter), that overweening dif- 
fidence, that distrust of themselves (renewed 
laughter) which was truly characteristic of 
both peoples.” 

This is Mr. Choate in his lighter style all 
over. It is capital fooling and bold with 
an American boldness. Indeed, the longer 
he stayed as ambassador in England the 
more American Mr. Choate became. No one 
could mingle more agreeably with all classes 
of English people than he, and yet no one 
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could “hold up his end” and his country’s 
end more skilfully and convincingly. He 
did not spoil England, and he did not allow 
himself to be spoiled by England, which is 
considerably more than can be said of some 
of his predecessors. Though Mr. Choate be- 
‘ame as welcome at Buckingham Palace and 
in the splendid country houses of England 
as in Edinburgh and the East End, and 
though English society of all grades never 
wearied in its attentions to him and its de- 
mands upon him, it was with the American 
colony in London that his relations were 
the closest, and American interests, not only 
national and diplomatic, but private and per- 
sonal, that he was always the keenest to 
serve, 





Phonetic Stories 


An English paper recently held a_ prize 
competition for ‘ phonetic stories.” These 
are some of the paragraphs which the com- 
petition brought forth: 


THE THREE GAMBLERS 


Three boys, Dunn, Wunn, and Nunn, os- 
tensibly correcting sums under the master’s 
eye, in reality tossing for pennies, of which 
Dunn has one, Wunn one too, and Nunn 
has won one. 

‘I’m done!” sighs Dunn. 
“Why, you’ve one,” says Wunn. 
Then I’ve won,” says Nunn. 

“Time’s up!” roars the master ; 
done?” 

Nunn has, Dunn has done one, Wunn has 
done none. Of the pennies, Dunn has one, 
Wunn none, so Nunn has won and done Dunn 
and Wunn. 


“who has 


MISS SHORT AND MR, LITTLE. 


A tall girl named Short long loved a cer- 
tain big Mr. Little, while Little, little think- 
ing of Short, loved a little lass named Long. 
To make a long story short, Little proposed 
to Long, and Short longed to be even with 
Little’s shortcomings. So Short, meeting 
Long, threatened to marry Little before long, 
which caused Little in a short time to marry 
Long. Query.—Did tall Short love big Lit- 
tle less because Little loved Long? 





Elopements a Specialty 


JAMES WuitcoMBp RILEY says that the 
most amusing “ character” that ever came 
within his personal observation was a Squire 
Roberts, of Lapeer, Michigan. Although the 
squire was, according to the letter-heads on 
his stationery, a justice of the peace, he 
made additional claims to fame in that he 
advertised himself as * the original and only 
exclusively matrimonial, Gretna Green, mag- 
istrate.” Also, the squire announced on 
his stationery that his office was in the First 
National Bank Building, “‘ or wherever most 
convenient to swains,” and he made the 
further assertion that ‘A fine line of high- 
grade bridesmaids and groomsmen” were 
‘constantly on hand to assist at the serv- 
ices.” Mr. Riley adds that the follow- 
ing were also selections from the remarkable 
letter-head circulated by Squire Roberts: 

“Marriages solemnized promptly, ac- 
curately, and eloquently. Plain ceremony, 
legal fee. Elopements a speciality.” 





Good Business 


A story is told of a man in an Arkansas 
town who, in addition to his being presi- 
dent of the local board of aldermen, was also 
the proprietor of the best hotel in the place. 

It appears that a visitor from the East 
one day remarked to this man that the 
town might be made a good deal healthier 
if a certain large swamp near by were drained. 

“ W-a-ll,” drawled the politician and hotel 
man, “all my boarders says the same thing. 
In my persition as president of the board 
of aldermen I’d shorely advocate the im- 
provement in a minute ef it warn’t for my 
son.’ 

“Why,” exclaimed the Easterner, in sur- 

rise, ‘“ why should your son object?” 

“\WV-a-ll, stranger,” replied the Arkansas 
man, “he runs the drug-store.” 






























In Cartoonland 
By Hayden Carruth 


CARTOONLAND is surely the queerest 
Of places the world has to show. 

What happens there has but the merest 
Resemblance to things that we know. 
And the people themselves—why, you’d say 

each 
Does things that a weak mind denote; 
The oddest, perhaps, is the way each 
Wears his name on the tail of his coat. 


In Cartoonland they do not seem able 
To tell what a thing is by sight; 

Every object they have bears a label 
To set the observing man right. 

And perhaps otherwise he’d not catch it— 
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Are You Judging 








The folks there may know what they 
need— 
What clearly may look like a hatchet 


May be _ plainly marked, “ Corporate i 
Greed.” 


And what you suppose is a fat pig 


May have “Court of Appeals” for a 
brand, 
But don’t think from your knowledge of 
that pig 


That you know all the pigs in the land. 
For the next may be labelled, “‘ The Senate,” 
Or anything under the sun.— 
How queer, it occurs as I pen it, 
Is the way that their government’s run! 


And a gun may be “ Public Opinion,” 
And a pitchfork the “ People’s Behest,” 
And a dog bear the name of a “ minion” 
Of some “boss” with his name on his 
vest. 
And a bomb is the “ Coming Election,” 
And a pistol some law newly made, 

And a prickly-pear “ Party Defection,” 
And a wheelbarrow “ Interstate Trade.” 
And a_ wall marked ‘ Robber 

Tariff,” 

Or, again, perhaps “ Full Dinner Pails,”— 
In Cartoonland they don’t seem to care if 

Things change in such minor details; 
And a serpent which seems to be feeding 

On babes, and which fills with disgust, 
You may find, when you look at the reading, 

Is only the “ Wooden Pump Trust.” 


may be 


In Cartoonland the bad are so naughty, 
While the good are as good as can be; 
The rich are invariably haughty, 
The poor meek in surprising degree. 
Side whiskers and wealth go together, 
Mechanics and square paper caps; 
A poor woman, regardless of weather, 
Her head in a shawl always wraps. 


An employer’s watch-chain’s like a cable, 
And he keeps all his money in bags; 
Poor men have one dish on the table, 
And their children look saintly in rags. 
The cigars that the rich man keeps smoking 
Are the fattest that ever were seen; 
The workman is commonly stoking 
A surprisingly shortened dudeen. 


But to name all Cartoonland encloses 
Is certainly not for my pen;— 
The folks’ tremendous big noses— 
The animals looking like men— 
The dollar-marks spread without sparing— 
The astonishing things that are said— 
And the way that a man has of wearing 









the Car You Pro= 


pose to Buy by the Perform- 
ances of a Freak Racer? 





Type VIII, 30 


Let us stop for a moment and analyze the 


automobile ituation. 

As a standard by which to judge ‘he car you 
intend to buy, is there any value whatsoever in 
the showing of the freak racer? Do these cars 
resemble in any degree the car which will be 
sold to you by the dealer? 

These questions answer .hemselves. The only 
criterions by which you can judge are the act- 
ual performances of a stock=- model taken 
direct from the factory or garage to the road 
or track, performances such as have won tri- 
umphant victory for the POPE-TOLEDO over 
every other car made in America in every not- 
able event in which they have been entered. 
POPE-TOLEDO Racers have covered them- 
selves with glory wherever they have competed. 
The POPE-TOLEDO will represent America 
in the world’s greatest contest — The Gordon 





H.=P., $3,500 


Bennett Cup Race to be run in France this 
season. 

But, as an actual test of speed, simplicity, 
power and style, we ask you to judge the ‘ Mile- 
A-Minute’”” POPE-TOLEDO by the record the 
regular. stock-models have made, winning the 
notable speed, hill-climbing and endurance runs 


of the past two seasons—judge it by the car 


you will actually get from your dealer. 


It 
contains a list of over 1oo of the victories of 


Write for a copy of our 1905 catalogue. 


which we speak won by regular stock-models. 
Gives details of construction and fully describes 


30 h.-p. front entrance, immediate 


delivery - - - - $3,200.00 
20 h.-p. side entrance - - 2,800.00 
30 h.-p., side entrance - - 3,500.00 
45 h.-p., side entrance - - 6,000.00 


Canopy or Victoria Top, $250.00 extra. 


Pope Motor Car Co., Desk M, Toledo, Ohio 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





BOND & LILLARD 


WH ISK | > 4 
GRAND PRIZE St.Louis. 1904. 





His remarks in a loop o’er his head. 





A Change of Heart 


AN elderly professor who had grown weary 
of the bachelor state determined to marry, 















Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branca OFFICE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 










MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES 


By Mrs. JOHN 


SHERWOOD 


This has been long recognized as the standard book on etiquette in America. 


New Edition. 


Attractively Bound and Mlustrated. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





and asked a lady whom he had known for 
a long time to be his wife. The question 
was a surprise to her, and her answer was a 
confused “ No.” On reflection, however, she 
reconsidered the matter, and the next time 
she met the professor she said to him, “ By 
the way, Professor , do you remember 





that question you asked me the other day?” 
The professor replied that he did. 
“ Well,” she went on, “I’ve been thinking 
=" answer I gave, and I’ve changed my 
mind.” 





“So have I,” replied the professor. 





THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN 


GREATER NEW YORK FOR 


THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
ss FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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Drawn by Will Owen 


A REAL ONE. 


The Woman. ‘*Oh, what a dreadful creature!’’ 
The Man (with infinite relief). ‘‘Can you see it, too?” 





BY UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF 
THE WORLDS BEST EXPERTS 























BEST WHISKEY 


GOLD MEDALS 
NEW ORLEANS PARIS 
1885 1900 


ces 
GRAND PRIZE "sisi" 
ST.LOUIS WORLD'S ay 


, BeRNHEIn DisTiLuinG Co. Louisvitce,Ky 














Regular and rational riding in 


fresh air and sunshine is exhilae 
rating exercise. 


POPE BICYCLES 


have long been synonyms for quality. 
The 1905 models are better than ever. 
Improvements and new features. 


PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 


Complete Line of Juveniles. 
Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune Crawford 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Rambler Crescent 
Monarch Imperial 
POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Address Dept. B for Catalogues, 





























TRADE MARK 


How To Do It 


Ist 
If you have a thing, make sure by 
every reliable test that it is the best. 


Make sure it gratifies and satisfies, 
for then it cannot disappoint. 


3d 


Let all the world know what you 
have. For example, 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


is the perfect whiskey and all the 
World knows it. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








bt 


OUR favorite chair—smoke 

' ditto, a bottle of CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and home com- 
fort envelops you. No trouble or 
effort required; just strain your 
CLUB COCKTAIL through 
cracked ice, and you have a drink 
whose equal never passed over a 
made-in-a-hurry bar. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are made 
of choicest liquors, scientifically 
blended and aged to perfection. 

The original brand. 
Seven kinds — Manhattan, Martini, etc. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 

Hartford New York London 

MES SS 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. i 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., ; 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


Dept. 57. 




















CALIFORNIA—4 Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 
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LADY KITTY 


THE MARRIAGE OF 


WILLIAM ASHE 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of ‘’‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’’ 


HAT is there about Lady Kitty to set two continents talking? She isn’t a proper young woman, 

that is certain; she isn’t good—at least not by conventional standards—and yet she seems far re- 

moved from censurable wickedness. Why do the critics and the clergy speak well of her? Is it 
that they place her fault at the door of her perhaps too-good husband? Is it that they feel he is to blame 
for her down-going because he chose power in place of love? 


There have been loves in this world which have had terrible consequences; and though Mrs. Ward attempts no Cleo- 
patra theme, she has sounded the heights and depths of passion and its opposition to social convention in a way that 
has seldom been achieved.—Piiladelphia Inquirer. 


It reveals new depth and beauty with each reading. One appreciates how superbly the author has triumphed. . . 
Its place is with the books that do not die. Its author stands among the few living authors to whom the immortals have 
passed the torch.—New York Times. 


In all Mrs. Ward’s long gallery of distinguished heroines, Lady Kitty most vibrates with life, and her story is likely 
to leave with its readers most of that fragrance of rosemary which is for remembrance.—New York Globe. 


Illustrated by Albert Sterner 
One-Volume Edition. Post 8vo, Cloth, - - - 


Two-Volume Edition. Limited to 1000 sets, and autographed by Mrs. 
Ward. Crown 8vo, Gilt Tops, Deckel Edges, Special Binding in 
Dark Blue and Gold (in Box) - « - ° - - net, $4.00 


HARPER: @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 





Asing 


Beer doesn’t cause biliousness if 
it is aged well. It’s the green beer 


that should be avoided. 


Schlitz is aged for months 
before it is marketed; aged in 
refrigeration. This process alone 
requires nearly ten. million cubic 


feet of space. 


The result is beer that 1s good 


for you. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that thé cork or crown ts branded. 


” The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous 





